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Who Composed the Mahayana Scriptures? 
— The Mahasamghikas and Vaitulya Scriptures* 


Seishi KARASHIMA 


Prologue 
Relying on the recent research of others and my own, I now assume that the shift of 
languages and ways of transmission of the so-called Mahayana Buddhist scriptures took 
place as follows: 
(1) Oral transmission in Prakrit (i.e. colloquial languages, including Gandhart): 1* century 
B.C.E. 
(2) Oral transmission in Prakrit / writing of Prakrit texts in Kharostht: 1*~3" centuries 
C.E. 
(3) Broken Sanskrit mixed with Prakrit (2"’~3™ centuries C.E.) 
(4) (Buddhist) Sanskrit; writing in Brahmi (3"/4" century C.E. onwards) 
It should be noted that it was as late as the 3" or 4" century that the so-called Mahayana 
Buddhist scriptures came to be translated or composed in Sanskrit and written in Brahmi. 
If we take these stages into account, studies on the origin and transformation (not 
development) of early Mahayana scriptures need the following three perspectives: 
(1) Early Mahayana scriptures were originally in Prakrit not in Sanskrit 
(2) In the beginning, these scriptures were transmitted orally 
(3) Mahayana scriptures changed / transformed (not developed) from time to time 
If one does not accept this point of view, one may think that the complete extant 
Sanskrit manuscripts, most of which date from the 11" century onwards and the modern 
editions of Sanskrit texts, made on the basis of such later Sanskrit manuscripts, are the 
“original texts” and regard readings in much earlier Chinese translations or Sanskrit (or 
Sanskrit-cum-Prakrit) fragments from Central Asia as “corrupted”. An illustrative example of 
this sort of misunderstanding is Avalokitasvara and Avalokitesvara. There are at least eight 
old Sanskrit fragments from Central Asia which bear the name Avalokitasvara, as well as one 
fragment from Kizil, which has (Apa)lokidasvara. These older forms agree with the early 
Chinese renderings “One, who observes sounds” and “One, who observes sounds of the 
world” (BEy, Ble as, CTH EY, HE), which were made between the 2" and 5" centuries, 


“Tam very grateful to Peter Lait and Susan Roach, who went to great trouble to check my English and to Toshio 
Horiuchi, Ryuken Nawa, Juhee Jeong, Li Cheng-Jung, Kiyotaka Goshima and Qiu Yunging, who read through 
my draft and offered many useful suggestions. This work was supported by JSPS KAKENHI Grant Numbers 
26370056 and 26284026. 
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while the newer form Avalokitesvara, which first appears in a Mathura inscription of the 
Gupta year 148 (467/468 C.E.)' and later in the Gilgit manuscript of the Lotus Sutra, dating 
back to the 7" century, agrees with the newer Chinese renderings “One who observes the 
sovereignty of the world” and “One who observes sovereignty” (#i1H A 4£,#18 ££) from the 
6" century onwards. We cannot say for certain that the older forms are “corruptions” of the 
newer ones.” 

More than 20 years ago, I demonstrated that the underlying text of Dharmaraksa’s 
translation of the Lotus Sutra (286 C.E.) had been transmitted in Prakrit-cum-Sanskrit, by 
comparing the Chinese translation with other versions, including all the available Sanskrit 
manuscripts (Karashima 1992). I assumed further that many of the early Mahayana scriptures 
had been transmitted originally in Prakrit (Middle Indic) or in a mixed language of Prakrit 
with Sanskrit elements and later, “translated” gradually into (Buddhist) Sanskrit. This long 
cherished hypothesis has been proven by newly-discovered fragments of a Gandhari version 
of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita (Falk/Karashima 2012, 2013), dating back with an 
81.1% probability, based on the C14 test, to between 47~147 C.E. Even the oldest Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts, representing the form in which we usually have access to them, are, in other 
words, the result of constant Sanskritisation, wrong back-formations, reductions, additions 
and interpolations over the centuries. This means that when we attempt to understand the 
early Mahayana scriptures properly so as to draw nearer to their original features or trace 
their transmission, if we restrict ourselves only to extant Sanskrit manuscripts, most of which 
date from the 11" century onwards (as mentioned above), the explanatory value of such 
studies is rather limited. Therefore, in addition to Sanskrit texts, we should investigate all 
other available materials in order to flesh out this history. The Chinese translations, 
particularly those, which were made between the 2" and 6" centuries, which thus antedate 
most of the extant Sanskrit manuscripts, are indispensable sources, as in most cases, the exact 
periods of their translations are known. By undertaking all this, we might be able to attain 
new perspectives on early Mahayana scriptures and hence, reconsider what we have 
understood through the “eyeglasses” of common sense, by removing them and looking afresh 
at primary materials. In this way, we may be able to draw nearer to the original features of 
early Mahayana scriptures. 

One example of such “common sense” is the word “mahdyana’’. 

The belief that “Everybody can obtain Buddha-wisdom (buddha-jnana) equally and 
should aim at obtaining it” is what all so-called Mahayana scriptures proclaim. It is so to 
speak the common-sense approach of Mahayana Buddhism. However, in the second stratum 


' Cf. IBInsc I 686~687. 

*The most recent example of this misunderstanding is found in Saito 2015. I assume that, in the language 
(probably Gandhart), in which the verses of the Samantamukha Chapter of the Lotus Sutra had been composed 
originally, svara (or spara) might have meant both “sound” and “thinking” (= Skt. smara), and the composer of 
the verses himself may have understood *Avalokitasvara (or Avalokitaspara, *Olokitaspara or the like) as 
“One, who Observes Thinking”. Much later, when this -svara (or -spara) was no longer understood as meaning 
“thinking; memory”, people probably began to regard it literally as “sound”. Thus, the composer of the prose 
portion of the same chapter understood the Bodhisattva’s name in this way, which was shared also by the early 
Chinese translators. I assume, also, that the Gandhart form *Avalokitaspara could have been incorrectly 
sanskritised later to Avalokitesvara by somebody who knew the development Skt. isvara > Ga ispara. Cf. 
Karashima 1999 and 2014a. 
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of the Lotus Sutra, it describes how the “preachers of the Dharma” (dharmabhanaka), 
because of their proclaiming the Lotus Sutra, were harshly criticised, slandered for having 
composed the kdvyas (i.e. the Lotus Sutra itself) and for propagating a heresy. They, 
nonetheless, endured all such insults, persecution, expulsion from monasteries, and 
undauntedly proclaimed the Lotus Sutra, which had been entrusted to them by the Buddha, at 
the expense of their own lives. Thus, it is evident that their belief was a very dangerous 
heresy in the eyes of the Buddhist authorities of that time, which clearly indicates that the 
Lotus Sutra is one of the oldest texts among the so-called Mahayana scriptures, which 
proclaim everybody’s possibility of becoming a buddha. If such a Mahayana doctrine had 
already spread extensively, the dharmabhdanakas of the Lotus Sutra would not have suffered 
such persecution or needed such strong endurance as repeatedly described in the second 
stratum of the text. 

I assume as follows: “Buddha-wisdom” had been designated also as “great 
wisdom” (mahdajnana), which was pronounced colloquially as mahdajana at an earlier stage of 
the development of the Lotus Sutra. Mahdjana could have been understood as “great vehicle” 
as well, but later it was interpreted incorrectly as mahaydna (“great vehicle”), which was then 
adopted also by the composers of other scriptures so as to define a new concept of 
“Mahayana Buddhism”. Presumably, the wordplay on ydana / jndana, through the use of the 
double-entendre word *jana, found in “The Parable of the Burning House” of the Lotus 
Sutra, may have given rise to this misinterpretation.’ 

In the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita (hereafter AsP), the word mahdyana occurs 
39 times, of which 36 appear in the first chapter. In the Sanskrit version, mahdyana is found 
also once in Chapter VIII (AsP 95.13) and twice in Chapter XI (AsP 116.32, 118.5), but these 
three instances have no parallels in the Chinese translations between the 2™ and 7" centuries, 
which tells us that they were interpolated much later. The expression mahdydnika 
(“belonging to the great vehicle”) occurs four times successively in Chapter XVI (AsP 159.7, 
9, 11, 17). If the notion of mahdydna were essential to AsP, the word would not have 
occurred in such an irregular way. Chapter I shows apparently a more developed 
philosophical phase than in other parts. As an introduction is usually written after the 
completion of an entire book, Chapter I of AsP is thought to have been composed at the very 
last stage of its compilation. 

The following episode in this chapter indicates that the notion of mahdydna had 
been originally heterogeneous to the main theme of this scripture (AsP[V] 12.25ff. = AsP[R] 
24.18ff. = AsP[W] 108.209ff.). 

Having heard the dialogue between the Buddha and Subhiti on the definition of 
mahayana, the venerable Puirna said to the Buddha: “Being asked about 
prajnaparamita, O Lord, this venerable Subhiti thinks that mahdydana should be 
explained.” 

Then, the venerable Subhtti said to the Buddha: “I, O Lord, did not speak of 
mahayana without regard for prajnaparamita.” 


> Cf. Karashima 2001b: 215~217 and Karashima “Vehicle (vana) and Wisdom (jfidna) in the Lotus Sutra —— the 
Origin of the Notion of yana in Mahayana Buddhism” in this volume. 
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The Buddha said: “Yes, O Subhiti! You explained mahaydna in line with 
prajnaparamita.” 
Purna’s criticism that to relate mahadydna with prajnadparamitad was unreasonable, 
indicates that mahayana had been originally heterogeneous to prajnaparamita thought. 


Another example of such “common sense” is the term “mahdydna-sitra’. The 
Prajnaparamitda scriptures are usually quoted in modern works as “Prajidpdaramitasitra”’, 
but as far as I know, they are entitled “ — Prajnaparamita” without the word sutra in all the 
Sanskrit manuscripts and Tibetan translations. One might say that, in the Chinese translations, 
they are entitled jing #&, which is another trap of “common sense” in which even the late 
Prof. Akira Hirakawa was caught, when he considered liu boluomi jing 7NUSHEZAKS and 
daozhi da jing 34K, found in the earliest Chinese translation of the Lager 
Sukhavativytha, as the “Six Paramita sutra” and the “Mahasitra of the Path and Wisdom”. 
He considered these two “siitras” to be the oldest “mahdydna-sitra”’ because they are 
referred to in one of the oldest Chinese translations made in the 2 century. However, jing *& 
is used predominantly to render dharma and sometimes also dharmaparyaya in the earliest 
Chinese translations. Thus, jing #*% of the Banre jing MLAKS, liu boluomi jing 7NIZHEZ, 
daozhi da jing 1144 KX means not “sitra” but “teaching”. 

As Fronsdal (1998: 126) points out, Mahayana scriptures were entitled pariprccha, 
nirdesa, samadhi, vydkarana, vyttha as well as siitra. According to Yonezawa (2012), who 
doubted the authenticity of the commonly used titles in compounds with sitra, such as 
Saddharmapundarika-sutra, Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra, and investigated titles found in extant 
Sanskrit manuscripts of the Mahayana scriptures from Nepal and Tibet, written from the 11" 
century onwards, there are the following four types of titles: 

(1) dharmaparyaya : Arthaviniscaya-dharmaparyaya, Saddharmapundarika~ 
dharmaparyaya~, arvaSamghata~ dharmaparyaya~ 

As Yonezawa (2012) points out, titles with -dharmaparydya in them, occur more 
often also within a scripture itself in a phrase of the encouragement of copying, holding, 
reading and reciting the text. As the term dhammapaliyaya occurs also in the Ashokan 
inscriptions, the usage of this term for a scripture is very old. 

(2) -sutra in compounds: Dasabalasitra, Lankavatarasiitra, Ratnaketusitra etc. 
(3) -suitraraja: Suvarnaprabhasottamasitrendrardjah etc. 
(4) However, far the most common is ~ ndma mahayanasiitra: 

Ajitasenavydkarananirdesa nama mahayanasiutra 

Amoghapdasahrdaya nama mahayanasitra 

Maitreyavyakarana nama mahayanasiitra 

Samadhiraja nama mahayanasiutra 

Sukhavativyttha nama mahayanasiutra 

Lalitavistaro nama mahayanasitra ratnardjam etc. 

The title nama mahayanasitra is also common wording in the Tibetan Kanjur. Those, who 
study the Mahayana scriptures on the basis of the “newer” Sanskrit manuscripts or the 
authorised Tibetan translations, which were made from ca. 800 C.E. onwards, may think that 
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these scriptures had been entitled mahdyanasiitra from the outset without raising any doubt. 
However, if we once pay attention to Chinese translations and the Chinese Buddhist 
catalogues, the aspect changes completely. By investigating them, we may be able to trace the 
transition from *vevulla to vaitulya, and then to vaipulya and finally to mahayanasitra. 

For more than twenty years, I have been investigating the relationship among 
vaitulya, vaipulya and mahaydana, on which Peter Skilling has published an excellent, very 
detailed and stimulating article recently. I share many points with him (Skilling 2013). 


(1) Ratnakitasiitra (= Kasyapaparivarta) 

There is an old so-called Mahayana scripture, called the Ratnakitasutra, which was 
retitled later as the Kasyapaparivarta, when it was regarded as part of the Maharatnakiita 
collection. In the text itself, it is referred to as the Ratnakiita(-dharmaparyaya or -sitranta)* 
and quoted as the Ratnakita in Indian, Tibetan and Chinese commentaries until much later as 
well. Except for the Sanskrit manuscript and several fragments all from Central Asia, dating 
probably back to the 6"~8" centuries, there are four Chinese translations and a Tibetan one. 
The four Chinese ones, i.e. by Lokaksema (abbr. Lk) made in 179 C.E., one in the Jin 
Dynasty (265~420 C.E.; probably at the beginning of the 5" century; abbr. Jin), another in the 
Qin Dynasty (351~431 C.E.; abbr. Qin), both by anonymous translators and lastly, by 
Danapala (abbr. Dp) at the beginning of the 11" century, are all very important, because 
through comparing them, word by word, we can see the gradual change (I do not want to use 
the word “development’”) of this text. 

First, we shall consider the various titles. Unfortunately, the part at the end of the 
Sanskrit manuscript or fragments, which must have contained the scripture’s title, has not 
been discovered yet. 

Lk(179 C.E.). HEI (< A) RIE BR (*vevulla-Maniratna-dharmaparydya) 

Jin(265~420 C.E.). HE aT Ee #6 (*mahdyana-Ratnakita-dharmaparyaya) 

Qin (351~431 C.E.) (AiR pa « YEH EEE) (*Samantaloka’-bodhisatva-parivarta 
in the *Maharatnakitasiutra)* 

Danapala (ji ?~1017 C.E.). Aouucela Ae EUEVEIR’ (*Mahakasyapapariprccha- 
Maharatnaktita-dharmaparyaya) 


“KP § 157 = KP(V-D), pp. 55~56: Maharatnakito sitrantara(j){7j. ... ito Ratnakiitam sitrantarajida-d- 
ekagatham. Also, passages from this text are quoted in various other texts, such as the Siksdsamuccaya, 
Prasannapada, Bhavanakrama and so on: Siks 52.12. Ratnakitte; Prasp. 45.1, 47.1, 156.1, 248.4, 336.3, 358.10. 
arya-Ratnakitasttra; Bhk(UI) 20.11, 21.13, 27.13. GryaRatnakite. When several Mahayana scriptures, 
including the text in question, were gathered together and the name Ratnakiita began to be used as the title of 
this collection, the name of this particular scripture came to be referred to as the Kasyapa-parivarta “The 
Chapter of Kasyapa”. However, as this scripture continued to be called the Ratnakita as an independent 
scripture, it was quoted as such in later texts. 

°194a19. Cf. KP § 166. In Sengyou {iH (445~518)’s Chusanzangji ji tH= ead (T. 55, no. 2145, 6b17; 
510~518 C.E.), Lokaksema’s translation is quoted as F£fH#€ as well as FAJE TR, referring to Dao’an GH )’s 
catalogue. The title (i<iiit>i A (< H PAE 2 appears in the Chusanzangji ji (29c17) as one of 460 scriptures 
which could not be found by Sengyou. 

° T. 12, no. 351, 200c9. 

7 Cf. KP, p. xxiii, n. 27. 

8ST. 11.63 1c~15f. 

°T. 12, no. 352, 21629 
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Tib. (9" c.) ‘phags pa dKon mchog brtsegs pa chen po’i chos kyi rnam grangs le’u stong 
phrag brgya pa las ’phags pa ’Od srung gi le’u zhes bya ste (*aryaMaharatna- 
kutadharmaparyayasatasahasrikagranthe aryaKasyapaparivarta nama)'° 

As is mentioned above, the name of the text is referred to several times within it: 

KP § 52 = KP(V-D), p. 23. (tha) Maharatnakite dharmaparyaye; Lk. TKK Zia 
E(e A) BRE" (*Maharatnakita vevulla-dharmaparyaya); Jin. PEE; Qin. FEE 
KE; Dp. AEPUIEVE 

KP § 150 = KP(V-D) 53. (iha) Maharatnakite dharmaparyaye; Lk. -; Jin. -; Qin. FRREKE; 
Dp. AP UELE 

KP § 160 = KP(V-D) 57. (ayam) Ratnakito dharmaparydayo; Lk. -; Jin. ER; Qin. -; 
Dp. Aig hee HE 

KP § 157 = KP(V-D) 55~56: Maharatnakiito sitrantara()[n]. ... (ito) Ratnaktitam 
sitrantarajna-d-ekagatham; Lk. -; Jin. FEIBGRS ... FREBGRS; Qin. -; Dp. ATE ARK HL 
1 REPRE 

The title of this scripture is quoted in the Sarvabuddhavisayavatarajnanaloka- 
lamkara as follows: 

RAAB ERAN (*mahdvaipulya-Ratnakiita-dharmaparyaya) in a Chinese translation 
by Dharmaruci in 501 C.E.; T. 12, no. 357, 239a23 

fe EERIE HE (*vaitulya-Ratnakita-siitra) in a Chinese translation by fH 
(Sanghapala or Sanghavarman, fl. 506~520 CE.); T. 12, no. 358, 250a29f. 

shin tu rgyas pa’i sde dKon mchog brtsegs pa’i mdo (*vaipulya-Ratnakita-sitra) in the 
Tibetan translation by Surendrabodhi and Ye shes sde in ca. 800: Tib(Pk), no. 768, 
mDo sna tshogs, khu 302a6; Tib(D), no. 100, mDo sde, ga 276a6 

FRET IEE (Ratnakiita-vaipulya-dharmaparydya) in a Chinese translation by ji 
(Dharmaraksa or Dharmapala; fl. 1004~1058 C.E.); T. 12, no. 359, 254a8f. 

Ratnakitavaipulyasitra in a Sanskrit manuscript, written in the 12" or 13" century: JAA 
4.4” 

In Lokaksema’s translation, both the transliteration #2 FI(< H )#” (EH. zjwoai [wi]'* yjwat la > 
MC. jiwi jwot 14) and its shorter form %EI(< 1) appear, which are most probably those of 
*vevulla / *vevull(a)'*, a vernacular corresponding to the sanskritised forms vaitulya and 


vaipulya. Thus, his original text might have been entitled *vevulla-Maniratna- 


 Tib(Pk), no. 760 (No. 43). 

"'T. 12, no. 350, 190c14f. 

" Unfortunately the corresponding part in the old Sanskrit fragmentary manuscript from Central Asia is broken 
off. Cf. BLSF I 196. 

8 Unrai Wogihara had suggested this emendation to von Staél-Holstein, the editor of the critical edition of the 
Kasyapaparivarta, about 90 years ago (see KP, 1x), but this idea has been widely neglected or was unknown 
until nowadays. Wogihara considered 3 FI #é to be an imperfect transliteration of vaipulya (loc. cit). 

4 Schuessler 2009: 312. 

'S Lokaksema used itl f€ Fl (T. 8, no. 224, 468c12; EH. ma ha Zjwoai yjwat la; Ga. *Maha-vevula < *Maha- 
vevulla < BHS. Maha-vaipulya) in his translation of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita; cf. Krsh 2010: 324, 
Krsh 2011: 441; Karashima 2013: 176. i and /f£ were used in the earliest Chinese translations to render the 
Indian vi (e.g. JPA HEV Vimalanetra, T. 15, no. 624, 363clf. Cf. Coblin 1993: 907; balE¥% [BHS. Avrha, 
Abrha, Pa. Avihal, bi} = (i [Ga. avisa(m)bosi < abhisambodhil, br }£i®&% [BHS. avivarti(ka); cf. Krsh 2010: 
750), while El was used to render vu + stop, such as vut, vud, vul, e.g. JE] (EH. ni yjwat; Ga. nivudi < nirvrti, 
Ga. nivuda < nirvrta), #244 (Ga. *Utaravuru < Uttarakuru). 
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dharmaparyadya or *Maharatnakita vevulla-dharmaparyaya. In the second Chinese 
translation of the same text from the Jin Dynasty, it is entitled *mahdydana-Ratnakita- 
dharmaparyaya (or -sitra). Thus the attributes changed from *vevulla to mahdyana. On the 
other hand, in various versions of the Sarvabuddhavisayavatarajnandlokalamkara, this text 
in question is referred to as a vaitulya-, mahdvaipulya- or vaipulya-scripture. Here, we can 
see the shift from *vevulla (i.e. vaitulya and vaipulya) to mahayana."° 


(2) Ratnakoti-sitra 

There is another Chinese translation of a Buddhist scripture which has *vevulla (jd 
Fl) in its title. T. 12, no. 356 Hf UROCHRAM AS EAE BR = (*Ratnakotisamadhi- 
Manjusri-bodhisatva-pariprccha-dharmadhatu-dharmaparyaya or -siitra) was also named as 
JLA(< A) = OSCR GT AE AK (*Vevulla-Ratnakotisamadhi-Majjusri-pariprecha- 
dharmadhatu-dharmaparyaya or -siitra), according to Sengyou (1 #fi)’s Chusanzangji ji tH 
= jae.’ This Chinese translation was ascribed to An Shigao 2ttisi ever since the 
catalogue, named Lidai Sanbao ji HE{\= 7880 (597? C.E.), but apparently it is not An 
Shigao’s work'*. Though further investigation is needed to determine its attribution, I assume 


that this translation was made by Lokaksema or his group, because the vocabulary and style 
in this translation agree very well with his translations, especially the usage of iid (“says to 
[somebody]”) and 1] ~ (“because”). 
Thus, the oldest Chinese translation “had” the following title: 
Je A (< A) Ee fet = AR CPR AM A IE RE (* Vevulla-Ratnakotisamdadhi-Majnjusri- 
pariprccha-dharmadhatu-dharmaparyaya or -siitra) 
There are another Chinese translation and a Tibetan translation: 
VIE SHBTERS (*Dharmadhatusvabhavavatarasiitra?; T. 12, no. 355), translated by 
Jianagupta FA Abii %(523~c. 600 C.E.); in the text itself, it names itself “OC¥RN A 
a f-PITI] (* Manjusri-kumarabhita-pariprcechay” 
‘phags pa Rin po che’i mtha’ zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo (*arya-Ratnakotir nama 


mahayanasitra) Pk. no. 786; D. no. 118 
Thus, this might have been named a *vevulla scripture, but later this word was 
deleted and much later it was changed to a mahdydanasiitra. In this scripture, the Buddha 
came out of a samadhi, Ratnakoti by name, then Manyjusri raised a series of questions to the 
Buddha, who answered him, and then Majfijusri asked Sariputra another series of questions 


'© The Nikayasangrahawa, a medieval Theravada text written in Sinhala by Mahathera Jayabahu Devaraksita in 
the 14" century, states that three classes of unorthodox literature, which were doctrinally close to the Vaitulya 
and Vajiriya schools, were brought to Sri Lanka, amongst which the Ratnakiitasastras were included. It also 
states that the Ratnakiitasastras were composed in the Andhra school. In fact, 15 copper plaques, dating to the 
first half of the 9th century, on which brief extracts of the Kasyapa-parivarta are engraved, have been 
discovered in Sri Lanka. Cf. Pagel 1995: 73f. with further references. 

' This title appears in the Chusanzangji ji (T. 55, no. 2145, 30b20f. #% ff = HEC HRN A se AK BE ZB, 
BY Te A[< A Jee a = ROCF PUTER PS) as one of 460 scriptures which Sengyou could not find. Fei 
Changfang #42), while copying the description in the Chusanzangji ji, ascribed this translation wrongly to An 
Shigao in his Lidai Sanbao ji FE{\= #80 (597? C.E.): T. 49, no. 2034, 52b10f. Since then, this credit has been 
inherited by later catalogues and the Canons: This description was copied by later cataloguers: e.g. T. 55, no. 
2153, 373b18f., T. 55, no. 2154, 479b12f., 684c4f., no. 2157, 776b19. 

'8 Cf. Fang/Gao 2012: 87~100, in which the authors demonstrated that its vocabulary differs from that of the 
corpus of An Shigao’s translations. 
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concerning dharmadhatu etc. and the latter answered. Therefore, this is entitled as quoted 
above. Please remember that this scripture consists of many series of questions and answers, 
whose meaning we shall see later. 


(3) Sarvavaitulyasamgraha-dharmaparyaya, -sitra 

As we have noted already, *vevulla has variant forms, Pali vedalla, vetulla, vetulya, 
Buddhist Sanskrit vaidalya, vaitulya, vaipulya. The etymology is still not clear (cf. Norman 
CP II 44). 

As we have seen above, this term was transliterated in the earliest Chinese 
translations as %FI HE / 2H, whose original form must have been *vevulla / *vevull(a). In 
later Chinese translations, this term was translated as fangdeng 774, a compound, consisting 
of two Chinese characters, both of which are synonymous”, meaning “equal to; well- 
balanced”, based apparently on the association of vaitulya with Skt. tulya (“equal to”). Thus, 
the underlying Indian form of fangdeng 77 must have been vaitulya, vetulla or the like. 
There is a similar expression, namely fangguang Ji}, which began to appear later than 
fangdeng Fi*, as we shall see later. While fangdeng 77, meaning “equal to”, is natural as 
a Chinese compound, fangguang 77} (literally “square and broad” or less plausibly “equal 
and broad”) is very awkward. I assume that fangguang Jij/e was coined unskilfully by 
replacing deng “ (“equal to”) with guang ]& (“broad”), in accordance with the shift from 
vaitulya / vetulla to vaipulya (“greatness, great extent’). 

There is a scripture, demonstrating this shift from vaitulya / vetulla to vaipulya- 


' namely the Sarvavaitulyasamgraha-dharmaparyaya or -sitra (“Scripture 


cum-mahayana,’ 
which is a Compendium of all the Vaitulya’). There are two Chinese translations, two 
Sanskrit fragments probably both from Khadalik, now preserved in the British Library and 
one Tibetan translation, the titles of which are as follows: 
Pai 77 2A (*Sarvavaitulyasamgraha-dharmaparydya?) by Dharmaraksa “ Yeit (ca. 
233~311 C.E.), T. 9, no. 274 
Sarvvavaitulyasamgrah. .. + + + : Or.15010/43 verso3 (BLSF II.1. 401; 5"~6" centuries 
C.E.) 
Sarvvavaitulyasamgrahadharmaparyayam ... Sarvvavaitulyasamgrahe siitre: IOL San 
1457 recto 2f.”; 5"~6" centuries C.E. 
RITTER (* Sarvavaipulyasamgraha-mahayanasiitra) by Vinitaruci FAJE A tse 
(582 C.E.), T. 9, no. 275 
‘phags pa rNam par _thag pa thams cad bsdus pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo 
(aryaSarvavaidalyasamgraha-nama-mahayanasiutra): Tib(Pk), no. 893, Tib(D), no. 
22F 
This scripture is quoted in the Siksdsamuccaya (abbr. Siks) by Santideva (ca. 
650~750), in the Bhdavanakrama (abbr. Bhk) by Kamalastla (ca. 740~795) and in 
Prajfiakaramati (fl. 10" century)’s Commentary to the Bodhicaryavatara of Santideva (abbr. 


'° Cf. GH 986c, (20) 77, PtH; (21) 77, FRG; (22) 77, PASH, 

?° Cf. Karashima 1992: 278, note on 63b-5; Krsh 1998: 133~134. 

*! Skilling has already dealt with this scripture concerning the topic in question; see Skilling 2013: 90f. 
” Cf. Matsuda 1988: 69. 
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Bca-P), where it is referred to as: 
Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgrahasiitra~: Siks 95.11 
Sarvadharmasamgrahavaipulya~: Bhk(1) 195.18 
Sarvadharmavaipulya~: Bhk(II) 26.9f. 
Chos thams cad shin tu rgyas pa bsdus pa (*Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgraha): Bhk(I) 
61.1. 
Sarvadharmavaipulyasamgraha~: Bca-P 147.8 

We can see that, in the earliest Chinese translation and the old Sanskrit fragments 
from Khadalik, this text is entitled vaitulya, while in the second Chinese translation made in 
582 C.E. and in the quotations in Indian works from the 7" or 8" century onwards, it is 
vaipulya. From the title of the second Chinese translation, we may assume its original text 
was entitled mahdyana-siitra as well. 

As a whole, the Tibetan translation agrees quite well with the first Chinese one, 
while the second one expounds the contents in more detail. The archaism of the Tibetan 
translation is ascertained also by the Sanskrit title Sarvavaidalyasamgraha-nama- 
mahayanasitra found within it”. 

In this text, there is an interesting story about two Dharma-preachers: According to 
Dharmaraksa’s oldest Chinese translation, it goes as follows: A monk, Dharma by name, held 
thousands of fangdeng scriptures, while another monk, “Pure-Life”’, held a hundred and forty 
millions of fangdeng scriptures and six million scriptures of other genres**. However, in the 
Tibetan version, it reads as follows: A monk, Dharma by name, held a thousand vaidalya- 
scriptures, while another monk, “Pure-Life”, held a hundred million (other) scriptures and 
sixty thousand vaidalya-scriptures”. The second Chinese has: A monk, “Pure-Life”, held a 
hundred and forty million scriptures and six million mahdyana scriptures, while another 
monk, Dharma by name, received and held thousands of mahdaydna-vaipulya- 
dharmaparyayas”*. 

Thus, we can see the transition of vaitulya to vaipulya-cum-mahdayana in various 
versions of this scripture. 


(4) Avaivartikacakra-dharmaparyaya or -sitra 
There is another example, showing the shift from vaitulya to vaipulya and finally to 
mahajndna (!), namely the Avaivartikacakrasitra, of which there are three Chinese 
translations and a Tibetan one: 
Ki] EBL BCU (*Avaivarti(ka)ca(kra)-dharmaparyaya or -siitra) by Dharmaraksa “YK 


3 Tib(Pk), vol. 35, p. 121, 187a2. This title is found as well in the Mahdavyutpatti: Mvy. 1385. Sarvavaidalya- 
samgrahah. 

*T. 9, no. 274, 375¢29f. RFA TEA A AE ... SRT TRE... BE RT ae, BOE 
BREN A BS 

> Tib(Pk), vol. 35, p. 121, 190b7f. dge slong Chos zhes bya ba phyin te // des rnam par thag pa’i mdo stong 
bzung ngo // bsam gtan bzhi yang thob par gyur to // dge slong ’Isho ba yongs su dag par ni mdo sde bye ba 
phrag bcu dang //rnam par thag pa’i mdo sdug khri bzung par gyur to. 

© T. 9, no. 275, 380al8ff. A HE“ Aste, Me RS TARA FED AS AAG, ... (380b2f.) 
$28 Oe AEE. EK AT ESET, 
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(284 C.E.’’), T. 9, no. 266 (abbr. Dr) 

fe LOE DR RS (* Avaivartikacakra-vaipulya-vyiitha-dharmaparyaya or -siitra) by 
Zhiyan #4 )# in 427 C.E., T. 9, no. 268 (abbr. Zy) 

AS RHEDE WX (*Avaivartikacakra-dharmaparydya or -siitra) by an anonymous translator 
in the Beiliang (tiki Period (401~439)*, T. 9, no. 267 (abbr. Bl) 

‘phags pa Phyir mi ldog pa’i ’khor lo zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i_mdo (arya- 


Avaivartacakra-nama-mahaydna-sitra), Tib(Pk), no. 906; Tib(D), no. 240 (abbr. 
Tib) 
In the text itself, the title is referred to as follows: 

Dr (284 C.E.) AiR eli 75 5 ZG (* Avaivartikacakra-vaitulya-dharmaparydyay° 

Zy (427 C.E.) eK AR HER (* Avaivartikacakra-vaipulya), Jee Ras AS Rei (* Avaiva- 
rtikacakravaipulya-vyuha)*° 

BI (427~? C.E.) AS aS BEE tig ee BIB (* Avaivartikacakra-vaipulya-vyitha)' 

Tib. Phyir mi ldog pa’i ’khor lo ye shes chen po bstan pa (*Avaivartikacakra-mahajnana- 


nirdesa)* 
The word ye shes chen po (mahdajnana) in the title of the Tibetan translation might be 
reminiscent of the confusion of mahadyana / mahadjnana — | have demonstrated elsewhere 
that the term mahdyana was originally mahdjndna (“great wisdom’), basically meaning 
buddha-jnana (“buddha-wisdom’’)?. It should be noted that none of these three Chinese 
translations is entitled as a mahdydana-scripture. 
Thus, we can see the transition of vaitulya to vaipulya and finally to mahdajndana / 


mahayana in the various versions of this scripture. 


(5) Tathagatagarbha-dharmaparyaya 
Two Chinese translations and a Tibetan one of the Tathdgatagarbha- 
dharmaparyaya also illustrate the shift from vaitulya to vaipulya and finally to mahayana. 
KASAI (*Mahavaitulya-Tathagatagarbha-dharmaparyaya), translated by 
Buddhabhadra {i BEEBE HE (359~429 C.E.) in 420 C.E.; T. 16, no. 666* 
AAG RAAB «= (*Mahavaipulya-Tathagatagarbha-dharmaparydya), translated by 
Amoghavajra (705~774); T. 16, no. 667 


7T, 55, no. 2145, 72. (Bal HERB) Pe — ABE TA AH. 

8 Although we need to investigate this further, I assume that this translation was made by Daotai W448 (fl. 
427~), as its title is cited in the Chinese translation of the *Mahdyanavatara AKAiii by Sthiramati BEX, 
which was translated between 437~439 C.E. by Daotai as well: T. 32, no. 1634, 45b21f. 4 (5 jHEEE HE) 
Hee abt. 

* T.9, no. 266, 226a3. 

* T. 9, no. 268, 285a25f. 

17. 9, no. 267, 254b2f. 

» Tib(Pk), vol. 36, no. 906, 320a7f.; Tib(D), no. 240, mDo sde, zha 301a2. Cf. Apple 2014: 161, n. 11. 

* Karashima 2001a: 170, n. 115; 2001b: § 2.7, 215~217 and Karashima “Vehicle (yana) and Wisdom (jfdna) in 
the Lotus Sutra —— the Origin of the Notion of yana in Mahayana Buddhism” in this volume. 

4 According to Chusanzangji ji HH jade (510~518 C.E.; T. 55, no. 2145), Faju YEE (fl. beginning of the 4" 
century) translated a text, which had the same title, namely the Dafangdeng Rulaizang jing KITE MARIE, 
but it was already lost by the beginning of the 6" century: T. 55, no. 2145, Llcl5. (A77SEAIAR TK) ~ 4B 
— MB CHIR) . SBA; 14b12. CATS ARIA BGS) — BASIE CATS SERIRB) 7. HERE 
HH (AAP RIAR GB) 4B. 
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‘phags pa De bzhin gshegs pa’i snying po zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo (arya- 
Tathagatagarbha-nama-mahdydna-siitra), translated by Sakyaprabha and Ye shes 
sde in ca. 800; Tib(Pk), no. 924; Tib(D), no. 258 
In the text itself, the scripture is referred to as the Zathagatagarbha-dharmaparyaya 
(De bzhin gshegs pa’i snying po’i chos kyi rnam grangs or - chos kyi gzhung’»). 


(6) Lalitavistara 
According to Kiyoshi Okano’s meticulous studies, the Lalitavistara was composed 
probably in ca. 150 C.E. in Gandhara by a monk of the Mahasamghikas.*° There are two 
Chinese translations. 
TEMERS (*Lalitavistara-dharmaparydya) alias Fi ASite (* Vaitulya-nidana*’), translated 
by Dharmaraksa in 308 C.E.**; T. 3, no. 186 (abbr. Dr) 
Fil AEBS (* Vaipulya-mahd-Lalitavistara-dharmaparydya) alias #38512 )% (* Vikrid- 
ita), translated by Divakara 122i] #é (614~688 C.E.); T. 3, no. 187 (abbr. Dv) 
The Sanskrit version (abbr. LV): sriLalitavistaro nama mahayanasutram ratnarajam (LV 
444.18) = ‘phags pa rGya cher rol pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo, Tib(Pk), 
no. 763, Tib(D), no. 95 
In the text itself, the title is referred to as follows: 
Dr. 483b18. PIE ATS HL(* Lalitavistara-mahavaitulya-dharmaparydya) (= 483c24), 
48403. YER HL AT SK (*Lalitavistara-sitra mahdvaitulya-dharmaparydya); 


530c12. PFE ATS SK (* Lalitavistara-mahavaitulya-dharmaparyaya) 

Dv. 539b23f. ARE 4 Ay (75 Fe PEE He CACHE BEI) (* Vaipulyavikridita-maha- 
Lalitavistara-dharmaparyaya); 540a10. fH EK (v1. FEROS BL Vikridita- 
mahd-Lalitavistara-dharmaparyaya), 540a15f. 77 ee AWE A I HEROS HEL 
(* Vaipulya-vikridita-mahda-Lalitavistara-dharmaparyaya); cf. 588a9. 75 je fH HEN 
IBOZ TE 

LV 4.17f. = LV(A) 274.10. Lalitavistaro nama dharmaparyayah sutranto mahavaipulya- 


nicayo; 6.16 = LV(H) 276.28f. Lalitavistaram nama dharmaparyayam; 7.20f. = 
LV(H) 282.3. Lalitavistaro nama dharmaparydyah sitranto mahavaipulyah; 
438.20f. Lalitavistaro nama dharmaparydayasutranto mahavaipulyabodhisattva- 
vikriditah; cf. LV 7.9 = LV(H) 278.25f. idam ... vaipulyastitram hi mahanidanam; 
7.15 = LV(A) 280.9f. tad ... vaipulyasitram hi mahanidanam 


Thus, this text also illustrates the shift from vaitulya to vaipulya and finally to mahayana. 


(7) Saddharmapundartka-siitra 
As I have demonstrated elsewhere”, there are many instances of the variation of 


*® Cf. Zimmermann 2002: 354.1f, 355.1f. 

© Cf. Okano 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990; de Jong 1998: 252f.; cf. also LV(H) 82~116. 

7 Cf. LV 7.9. idam ... vaipulyasiitram hi mahanidanam; 7.15. tad ... vaipulyasiitram hi mahanidanam. 

8 Cf. Kaiyuan Shijiaolu bA7CREBOR (730~ C.E.) : “© CUS) JVB: -% OTSA) . KERB HTS 
HD’, ASHP AIS AK RH, io ee ” (T. 55, no. 2154, 494a19f.) = Zhenyuan Xinding Shijiao 
Mulu Asc#TE FER A FR (800 C.E.), T. 55, no. 2157, 791b7F. 

* Karashima 1992: 29 (63b-5), 37 (66a-12), 51(70b7), 80(79c9), 80(79c-11), 102(86c-7), 114(91c-6), 120(93c4), 
278, note on 63b-5; Krsh 1998: 133~134. 
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vaitulya / vaipulya among the Sanskrit manuscripts and Chinese translations of the 
Saddharmapundarikasitra. 
Where the Sanskrit manuscripts and fragments from Central Asia (abbr. O, SIP, He, 
Wille 2000), dating between the 5"~8" centuries, generally read vaitulya, the Gilgit (the 7° or 
8" century) and the Nepalese manuscripts (from the 11" century onwards; abbr. KN“) have 
vaipulya instead". The readings shin tu rgyas and rab rgyas in the Tibetan translation agree 
with the latter. Dharmaraksa’s translation (abbr. Dr; T. 9, no. 263) in 286 C.E. reads fangdeng 
(= vaitulya), while Kumarajtva’s translation (abbr. Kj; T. 9, no. 262) in 406 C.E. has dasheng 
KE (= mahayana) | dashengjing KICK (“teaching of mahayana”): 
Dr. 63b25. 77“; KN. 5.8. mahavaipulya~ (= O etc.); SIP/11, no. 40”. mahavaitulya~; 
Kj. 2b8. KAGE 
Dr. 66a18. 77 1ERS; KN. 19.12. mahdvaipulya~; O. mahdavaitulya~; Kj. 4a9. KICK 
Dr. 70b12. 77 4; KN. 46.8. vaipulya-siitra~; O. vaitulya-siitra~; Kj. 8al4. KIC 
Dr. 799. 77; KN. 98.3. vaipulya-; O, H.(302)%, Wille 2000: 47. vaitulya-; Kj. 16a21. 
KE 
Dr. 79c19. Fis; KN. 98.11. vaipulya-sitra~; O. vaitulya-siittra~; Kj. 16a28. KE 
Dr. 81a19. J7“#; KN. 110.6. -; Kj. 1706. KF 
Dr. 86c23. F7iKS; KN. 146.8. vaipulya-siitranta-; O. vaitulya-siitranta-; Kj. 20c22. KH€E 
REEL 
A very important claim in the Lotus Sutra is that the vaipulya- / vaitulya-siitras are the true 
teachings, while the traditional nine categories of teachings (e.g. siitra, gathd, itivrttaka etc.) 
are none other than expedient means. For example, in verses 45~50 of the Updadyakausalya- 
parivarta, the Buddha says, “I have preached the nine categories of teachings as expedient 
means to lead people, in accordance to their abilities, to the Buddha’s wisdom. Now, here are 
pure, clever, gentle sons of the Buddha, who have given service to many millions of buddhas. 
I shall then preach to them the vaipulya- / vaitulya-siitras (Dr. 70b7. 774K = O, Wille 
1998: 245. vaitulya-siitra~; KN. 46.4. vaipulya-siitra~; Kj. 8a10. KAGKS).” 
What is very important here to note is the fact that this scripture is called 
(mahda-)vaitulya / -vaipulya in the text itself. 
Dr. 66b2. (IEYEHE) ais: KN. 21.1. Saddharmapundarikam nama dharmaparyayam; 
O. Sad° nama dha? siitram mahavaitulyam; Kj. 4a24. KAEKEA (IK GEHE) 
Dr. 66b7. (VKH SIERS) ; KN. 21.6. Sad° dharmaparydya~ sitranta~ 
mahavaipulya~; O. Sad° dharma? siitra~ mahayaitulya~; Kj. 4a29. ERK 
Dr. 91024. CIEVEHE AT AEHL) 5 KN. 181.5f. Sad° nama dharma? sitranta~ 
mahayaipulya~; O. Sad° nama dharma® siitra~ mahdavaitulya~; Kj. 25a28. KICK 
4% (WIE) 
Dr. 12463. CIETEHER) Fie HRA; KN. 389.7f. Sad° nama dharma’ siitranta~ 


“ When the reading in the Gilgit manuscripts is different from that in the Kern-Nanjio edition, which is mainly 
based on the Nepalese manuscripts, it is noted. 

“'The occurrences of vaitulya and its more Middle Indic form vetulya in the Central Asian MSS. were 
investigated in Toda 1974: 68~69. 

“” A reading of a fragment from the Petrovsky Collection, found in Bongard-Levin/Vorob’éva-Desjatovskaja 
1985: 127. 

*® A reading of a fragment at the British Library: Toda 1983: 302.2. 
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mahavaipulya~; O. Sad° nama dharma? siitra~ mahavaipulya~ (sic); Kj. 52a5. KF€ 
REA (CMD WEEE) 
Dr. 93c3f. [f CIEWEHE) ... ATTSRRS; KN. 193.7. Sad° vaipulyasiitra~; O. <Sad°> 
vaitupulyasitra~; Kj. 26c10. (iEHEKE) 
Also, at the end of each chapter of the scripture, the Gilgit-Nepalese manuscripts read 


Saddharmapundarika~ dharmaparyaya~, while the so-called Kashgar manuscript (O) and 
another Central Asian manuscript, discovered in Farhad-Bég Yailaki, now kept in the British 
Library, read instead Saddharmapundarika~ mahavaipulyasitraratna~ and Saddharma- 
pondarika~ mahavaitulyasitraratna~, respectively. The latter agrees with the reading in a 
Khotanese summary of this scripture: Sadharmapundari~ sittra~ ... mahavittiilyasitrinai 
ramnd™. Moreover, the earliest Chinese translation of the Lotus Sutra by Dharmaraksa in 286 
C.E. is now called the Zhengfahua jing IEVE HE but, according to Sengyou (445~518)’s 
Chusanzangji ji HH=jeead2 (T. 55, no. 2145, 7b14; 510~518 C.E.), it was called the 
Fangdeng zhengfahua jing Fi EYE HERE. According to the Chinese catalogues, there was 
another Chinese translation, consisting of 5 juans, namely the Fangdeng fahua jing Ji ARH 
i by Zhi Daogen in 335 C.E., which is now lost**. 

Presumably, the title of the original text of Dharmaraksa’s translation contained the 
word vaitulya or the like as do the Central Asian Sanskrit manuscripts. The original text of 
Kumiarajiva’s translation might have had the same reading, but he translated it as dasheng K 
HE by regarding vaitulya as a synonym of mahdyana. It is highly unlikely that the original 
text had read mahdayana instead of vaitulya in all occurrences. This latter form was replaced 
later by vaipulya. In this connection, it is remarkable that in the so-called Kashgar 
manuscript, we find peculiar forms, namely vaitupulyasitram (186 verso 1; cf. KN. 193.7. 
vaipulyasutram) and mahdavaitupulyasitra- (211 recto 6; cf. KN. 223.3. -), which hint at the 
vacillation of the transmission between vaitulya and vaipulya, and probably the scribe was at 
a loss which to choose and thus made an amalgamated form. 

It should be noted also that, in Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Lotus Sutra, the 
expression, meaning “mahdaydna scripture”, never occurs, which indicates that it had not been 
common at that time, while it became popular in Kumarajiva’s time. 


(8) *vevulla-, vaitulya-, vaipulya- and mahdaydana-scriptures in Chinese catalogues 
(8.1) *vevulla- and vaitulya-scriptures in Dao’an’s catalogue 

Sengyou (tH 445~518)’s Chusanzangji ji Hh =jekaclS (T. 55, no. 2145; 510~518 
C.E.) is the oldest existing catalogue of Buddhist scriptures. In its third juan, a much earlier 
catalogue, namely the Zongli Zhongjing Mulu #KPHIREX A GK (374~385 C.E.2)’, compiled by 
Dao’an GH; 312~385 C.E.), is partially quoted (T. 55, 15b~19c). By investigating 
Dao’an’s catalogue, though far from complete, we are able to know which of the three, 1.e. 


“ See Bailey 1971: 53. Cf. Norman, CP II 44f. 

ST, 55, no. 2145, 7b14. CIEYEERE) +48 — =+-oh, eR CERNE) BRS OT SIETRHEE) HK 
BE4E/ VA AH. 

4 Lidai Sanbao ji FE{\= #840 (597? C.E.) by Fei Changfang 45258, T. 49, no. 2034, 69a26f. (775 HERE) 
FL48. JURETOSE BE moat, POPYSCHTAR HH. Cf. also T. 49, no. 2035, 33922; T. 55, 2149, 244c13. 

“’ Cf. Hayashiya 1941: 351ff. 
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vaitulya / vaipulya | mahdyana had been used in underlying Indian texts of the Chinese 
translations made by the end of the 4" century. 

A text, namely the Dazhenbaoji Weiri jing KIO TARVE Hk is referred to (19b19), 
which presumably is a scribal error for the Dazhenbaoji Weiyue jing KIPHARHEAR, a 


translation of the *Maharatnakiita vevulla-dharmaparyaya. 

There are two texts which bear the title fangdeng Ji (= vaitulva): Wik KE 
48 (one juan; 18a15), F7GIRKE” (one juan; 19c3). There are five texts which Dao’an had 
classified as the fangdengbu Fi or vaitulya category, namely 77 WeWaHwR (one juan; 
15b24), MRBERESS WERK (one juan; 15b22), AYP7NIK EZRA (one juan; 17¢25), A ti (one 
juan; 18a23), GXEAFK (one juan; 18b13). 

Thus, there are scriptures which bear the title *vevulla or vaitulya, or are classified 


as vaitulya, while there is no text which bears vaipulya or mahayana in Dao’an’s catalogue. 
(8.2) *vevulla-, vaitulya-, vaipulya- and mahayana-scriptures in the Chusanzangji ji 

Apart from Buddhist scriptures listed in Dao’an’s old catalogue, 910 titles of 
Buddhist scriptures are referred to in Sengyou (445~518)’s Chusanzangji ji th =jeeact Se (518 
C.E.; T. 55, no. 2145). 

Except for 32H (<A )HJE TR (29c17; *vevulla-Maniratna-dharmaparyaya) and 
JA (< A) RAS OCIR AT UAE AK = (*vevulla-Ratnakotisamadhi-Maiijusri-pariprecha- 
dharmadhatu-dharmaparyaya), which we have investigated above, there had been #2 HA (< 


A) mtn (*vevulla-Prajhaparamita?), an old Prajiaparamitd scripture of the vaitulya 
category, translated by Lokaksema, but already lost by the time of Sengyou.* Also, there are 
two titles which seem to be *vevulla scriptures: (&FI(<H )#ERERK (29a6; T. 17, no. 760, 
translated by Zhi Qian SZif [fl. 222~252 C.E.]) and EA (<A) =PAKE (36c23; now lost). 

There are 12 scriptures which bear (da)fangdeng (= [maha]-vaitulya) in their 
titles: tPF ATI SKS (one juan; 7a21; lost; trans. by ZQ); 77 IEJRHERS (7614; trans. by 
Dr in 286 C.E.); R77 SK alias PRT SAA (7020; trans. by Dr); Fi VEIARM (2 
juans; 8a10; trans. by Dr in 269 C.E.); A7iF JAF (8al5; trans. by Dr); ATTA ACH 
#€ (9c20, 14b12 by Buddhabhadra in 420 C.E.); A772 MARGE (11015, 14b12 by Faju YE 
KE at the beginning of the 4" century; lost); Fi ASR (29 juans; 11b12; trans. by 
Dharmaksema [fl. 412~433 C.E.]); Jer EMEZe HGR (5 juans;11b13, 14c14; trans. by 
Dharmaksema); 77: AZEKE alias FiGIEREAKERE (4 or 6 juans;11b16; trans. by 
Dharmaksema); 77 JEVAR (2 juans; 11c26; lost; trans. by Faxian }K#H at the beginning of 
the 5" century); 77H FFRE MEIER alias A775 SEMEJE (4 juans; 12a15; trans. by Fazhong 
JER sometime between 397~418 C.E.). 

Except for these, there is another text which bears both fangdeng and dasheng 
(mahdydna) in its title, namely AFCA EG alias JiFA0 alias BEM (one juan; 
29c16; T. 12, no. 348). Fei Changfang (#42 )5)’s Lidai Sanbao ji FE{\= #840 (597? C.E.) 
mistakenly ascribed this text to An Shigao, but the use of the expressions & (“I”), 1% (“you”), 
i (“all”), AE (“very good”), #2 (“expedient means”) and AZE (“Great Vehicle”) 


‘Cf. Hayashiya 1941: 520f. 

” Cf. Hayashiya 1941: 1146f. 

©T. 55, no. 2145, 6b14. ASAE} GHEA(A)aRA) BOR; 14al. CROAK) — Scat 
CCE EFT RE) 148, Hh GEA A) etia) 7. 
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indicate that it was translated by Zhi Qian Sit, Dharmaraksa or their contemporaries. 
Presumably, the word dasheng K3E (= mahayana) was later added to the title. 

There are seven texts which Dao’an had classified as part of the fangdengbu Ji 
ib, or vaitulya category, namely JH) alias SURES KEKE (one juan; 6b18; trans. by 
Lk), Aljec imhi (one juan; 6b23; trans. by Lk), JRBiKS (one juan; 6c3; trans. by An Xuan 
XK and Yan Fotiao cba in 181 C.E.), PEER (8 juans; 7b15; trans. by Dr in 308 C.E.), 
JAKE (one juan; 8a15; this is another title of the above-quoted A77#JA EK"; trans. by 
Dr), TEM (5 juans; 8c20; trans. by Dr) and AAWE7NIKAEZERE alias AA7NIK EZR (one 
juan; 17c25; trans. by Yan Fotiao fetid in 188 C.E.; T. 17, no. 778. @2heA ANI HE 
#). Except for these, the Lidai Sanbao ji lists FANEALAER (one juan; the Rastrapdla-siitra), 
which had been classified as fangdengbu Ji ib by Dao’an.” 

There are three scriptures, which bear dafangguang (= maha-vaipulya) in their 
titles: ATE PERRARK (50 juans; 11c10; trans. by Buddhabhadra in 420 C.E.; T. 9, no. 
278); ATTRA ERAGE alias AIARMERLRS (2 juans; 21c18; an excerpt of the 
chapter of Xinggi VEiCth [Tathdgatotpattisambhavanirdesa] in the preceding translation®), 
KAR be THRE (one juan; 22c24; trans. by Jijiaye FFI [*Kimkarya?; fl. ca. 472~ 
C.E.]; T. 10, no. 308). It is remarkable that these three scriptures are translations of the 
Avatamsakasitra. 

There are four titles which bear dasheng KE or mohesheng HEFIFE (= 
mahaydana) in their titles: AFEAT(ERE (2 juans; 2127; trans. by Nandi [(““#EfE; fl. 419~ 
C.E.]; T. 11, no. 310-38); the above-mentioned AF€77 GBA of which dasheng KF is 
perhaps a later addition; FA] Fe #2 HK (one juan; 29b25; trans. by an anonymous translator 
in the Jin Dynasty [265~420 C.E.]; ic. P&G QT iS *mahadyana-Ratnakita- 
dharmaparyaya), FEW Fk (14 juans; 32a8; *mahdydna-siitra; lost). The last one is 
dubious for a title of a single scripture. 

Thus, among the titles of scriptures quoted in the Chusanzangji ji, there are 4 
*vevulla-scriptures, 12 (mahda)vaitulya-ones, 3 mahdavaipulya-ones and 3 mahaydna- 
scriptures. As we have seen above, the *vevulla- and (mahd)vaitulya-scriptures were renamed 
later as mahayana-sitras. Therefore, we can conclude that the scriptures, which were later 
and are presently called mahdydna-siitras, had been originally labelled as *vevulla- / 
vaitulya-. Only translations of the Avatamsakasiitra were labelled vaipulya. Most probably 
KRICTINERE or EEG FE(= 117) ELE is the very first mahayana-scripture which was named 
as such and it appeared as late as the beginning of the fifth century. 


(8.3) mahavaitulya- / mahavaipulya- / mahadyana- scriptures in the Lidai Sanbao ji 

The Lidai Sanbao ji FE{\= 44d (597? C.E.; T. 49, no. 2034) by Fei Changfang #7 
Se) is the second oldest extant catalogue of Chinese translations of Buddhist texts. It was 
compiled about eighty years after the Chusanzangji ji and many of the titles in it, are merely 


*'T, 55, no. 2145, 8al5. (AEM) —@ — —% (HERE TII) . RABMAS BRE AGERE 
iE) 

° T, 49, no. 2034, 53c18. CRINEAIMERS) 4 — MANET: “ATER”. 

*% Kimura 1999: 678f.; Kawano 2006: 238f. 

*Sengyou commented as follows: (alae) V4 — teFaIlIE(<H)“He”, which means that he 
changed the transliteration yan {iI of Aw (T to the translation sheng F€. 
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copied from the latter catalogue. Therefore, we are able to regard only the following as 
newly-added titles: 
There are 12 scriptures which bear (da)fangdeng (= [mahda]-vaitulya) in their 


titles: 77S Et PGR (2 juans; 57b7; trans. by ZQ in 223 C.E.); AFTRA alias 7K 
SEK alias 77SIRTH AZ alias KEZITHM alias ABATE (4, 5 or 6 juans; 77a19, 


84b2, 10926; = T. 12, no. 387. AAS AK trans. by Dharmaksema “2feis& in 426 C.E.); 
RATS GX (one juan; 94a3; trans. by Daoyan iH in the Song Dynasty [420~479 
C.E.]; lost); KATHE HEE (one juan; 111b18; trans. by Bodhiruci #7Heyiis< in 535 
C.E.); KAT Age (15 juans; 102c10; trans. by Narendrayasa Aji fEHS 4F in 585 C.E.). 

There are two scriptures, which bear dafangguang (= maha-vaipulya) in their 
titles: ATi Jee MAR PAGE (one juan; 112c4; trans. by an anonymous translator during the 
Three Qin Dynasties [351~431 C.E.]; T. 17, no. 821) and AJ7HREEBEKE (3 juans; 91b4; 
trans. by Gunabhadra in 443 C.E.; T. 14, no. 462). 

There are five scriptures, which bear mahdydna in their titles: KACBZR HEME 
alias “2B FSET (ERK (one juan; 94a14; trans. by Dharmayaga “2EEHS 4 [fl. 405~]; T. 
14, no. 566); AACHZzM (8 juans; 88b26; trans. by *Mandalasena = VE HEMI] and 
*Sanghabhara? {4 HlZeHe in the Liang Dynasty [502~557 C.E.]; the Ratnamegha-sitra; T. 
16, no. 659 ); AFCIBEK (one juan; 98c17; trans. by *Upasinya HAHB in 538~541 
C.E.; T. 14, no. 478); AElRILERE (2 or 4 juans; 100b13, 110b6; trans. by *Jinayasa or 
*Jianayasa RAIBEB4? in 570 C.E.; T. 16, no. 673); ASAT HERE (one juan; 102c2, 
112a16; trans. by Vinitaruci FAJE AWS in 582 C.E.; T. 9, no. 275; see above [3]). 

There are also two dubious scriptures, bearing mahayana in their titles: 

FARIA BALLER (5 juans; 60a28; *Mahayana-upadesa; lost); KAGE KS BAER (one 
juan; 113c7; *Mahayana-Padmasvagrivaraksa-sutra; ost) 

Thus, in this catalogue compiled by ca. 597 C.E., 12 vaitulya-scriptures, two 
mahda-vaipulya-ones, seven mahdyana-scriptures, including dubious ones, are found in 
addition to those in the Chusanzangji ji. 

We can recognise that vaitulya-scriptures were still thriving at that time, though 
mahayana-scriptures were on the rise during the 6" century. 

(8.4) The disappearance of vaitulya-scriptures and the rise of mahdyana-scriptures 

during the Tang and Song Dynasties 

We have seen above, the titles of scriptures found in various catalogues, quite a few 

of which have been lost. Following are the titles of existent scriptures which bear *vevulla, 
fangdeng (vaitulya) / dafangdeng (mahavaitulya) in them: 
No. 350. #2 A(<H) EAE #8 trans. by Lokaksema in 179 C.E.; see above (1) 
No. 356. FRA = OCHA BI FY TEAK alias HELE (A) ER SCAB Fd Fd YS 
# trans. by Lokaksema?; see above (2) 
No. 348. {AFG 77 BETS alias 774¢ 220, mistakenly ascribed this text to An Shigao; 
probably trans. by Zhi Qian Sit, Dharmaraksa or their contemporaries; see (8.2) 
No. 274. #77 EAB by Dharmaraksa (ca. 233~311 C.E.); see (3) 
No. 378. Ji FAVE by Dharmaraksa 
No. 477. AJ JAE by Dharmaraksa 
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. 1339. KIT SEREERS trans. by Fazhong }&2R sometime between 397~418 C.E. 
666. AAT EAA HE by Buddhabhadra in 420 C.E. 

387. AA SAAC: trans. by Dharmaksema ff idK in 426 C.E. 

575. KA AES HEL trans. by Bodhiruci in 535 C.E. 

992. KA SKE trans. by *Jinayasa or *Jfdnayasa FAABHSAF in the 


Beizhou Dynasty dt }Al (557~581 C.E.) 


397-14: Ajay alias KACATI SF A eG trans. by Narendrayaéga in 585 C.E. 
0. 397-15: Ajay alias A777 KEE A seek trans. by Narendrayaga in 585 C.E. 
. 397. KITSKEKE: the first half was trans. mainly by Dharmaksema between 


414~426 C.E. while the latter half by Narendrayasa AbYEGEHS 7 in 585 C.E., and 
compiled as one collection by Sengjiu 4 in 586 C.E. 


416. KASAM AGED, translated by Jidnagupta HAASE in 594/595 CLE. 
310-36. BHEIR KF alias AT SEIS XK FPA trans. by Dharmagupta 22E 


% in the Sui ff Dynasty sometime between 605~616 C.E. (38). 


415. KASKEE ES eS HR «trans. by Dharmagupta sometime between 


605~616 C.E. 
Thus, there are 17 *vevulla / vaitulya- / mahavaitulya-scriptures, spanning from 


the 2" to the beginning of the 7" century. It should be also noted that in the beginning, 


*vevulla and vaitulya- were used but later only the term mahdvaitulya was utilised. The last 


scriptures of this genre were translated at the beginning of the 7° century, after which it 


disappeared. 


The following are the titles of existent scriptures, which bear the titles fangguang 


(vaipulya) / dafangguang (mahavaipulya) in them: 


No. 
278. AAT EASE trans. by Buddhabhadra HEEABRBE HE in 420 C.E. 
. 821. ATT AIARI AA GK trans. by an anonymous translator probably during the 


1489. JAP ELE TT KS by Kumarajiva at the beginning of the 5"century 


Three Qin Dynasties (351~431 C.E.) 


311. ATF = AGE trans. by Dharmaksema 22% in the Beiliang [ti Dynasty 


(401~439 C.E.) 


.410. ATS Titik trans. by an anonymous translator probably in the Beiliang ALi 


Dynasty (401~439 C.E.) 


353. ES AL FEAT ET ERE «trans. by Gunabhadra in the Song Dynasty 


(420~479 C.E.) 


. 462. ATT) #2 PEK trans. by Gunabhadra in the Song Dynasty (420~479 C.E.) 

308. ATi ee es he HORE trans. by Jijiaye FW *Kimkarya? (fl. ca. 472~ C.E.) 
275. KAT AHA trans. by Vinitaruci HJEA Hise in 582 C.E. 

187. 77 RR ACHES trans. by Divakara Ht 22 ii] HE (614~688 C.E.) 

295. KATE HERE ATE Sin trans. by Divakara (614~688 C.E.) 

836. ATT SAI S-YLAE trans. by Ha 2é ale Divakara in 680 C.E. 

1181. AAG Ee eRe PSR MTA BEE trans. by Baosiwei Fi 


*Manicinta(na)? in 702 C.E. 


279. KATES trans. by Ef SCHEBE Siksananda (fl. 695~710 C.E.) 
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298. AA eis SAT BUR trans. by Siksananda (fl. 695~710 C.E.) 

301. ATT EE AAAS Ese KK trans. by Siksananda (fl. 695~710 C.E.) 

304. ATT BEA RISES EL GBERE trans. by Siksananda (fl. 695~710 C.E.) 

300. AAT HEARED Ege EE FLD trans. by $é224K47 Devaprajfia (or Devendra- 


prajiia) (fl. 689?~741? C.E.) 


306. ATT OM ERE RAO? trans. by Devaprajfia 

667. ATT EEAMIARIBGE trans. by 7422 Amoghavajra (705~774 C.E.) 

1019. KAT ee EE AE Fh PT AP trans. by Amoghavajra 

1101. ATT SIR AIRE trans. by Amoghavajra 

1215. Fa Wee AK 8 BE ee EE a AS Aad SS RU 2K EIS Ae Lm trans. by an 


anonymous translator or by Amoghavajra 


1216. KATIE We 28 Pl) Ba EE ee SE fi AS Bea] SS AE bf BEA 


ium trans. by an anonymous translator or Amoghavajra 


293. ATT EERE trans. by Prajfia HZ 4 (fl. ca. 800 C.E.) 
1191. ATG BE OCR ATA AR ASEH trans. by AIMS alias WEEE (fl. 980~ 


1000 C.E.) 


299. AAT REEF BCH trans. by HEX alias HK (fl. 973~1001/1002 C.E.) 
346. PR BLATT PE 77 (ERE trans. by Shihu fii Danapala (~1017/1018 C.E.) 
844. hit TT BEARS BRS 7 (th trans. by Danapala (~1017/1018 C.E.) 
438. tA FEAT ALE trans. by Fahu 4H Dharmapala (963~1058/59 C.E.) 


Thus, there are 30 vaipulya- / mahdavaipulya-scriptures, spanning from the 


beginning of the 5" to the 11" century. Also, it should be noted that these titles were used 


often for Vajrayana scriptures as well as those in the Avatamsaka collection. Apart from these, 


it is remarkable that, while the (mahd)vaitulya disappeared in the 7" century, (mahd)vaipulya 


continued to flourish even more —— 21 out of the 30 (mahda)vaipulya-scriptures appeared 


from the 7" century onwards. Actually, the former title was replaced with the latter one in 


many scriptures as we have seen above. 


The following are the titles of existent scriptures, bearing mahdydana in them: 


. 348. (KITT GBS alias J7F5RKK, mistakenly ascribed to An Shigao, but 


probably trans. by Zhi Qian it, Dharmaraksa or their contemporaries; 
presumably, the term dasheng KAE (= mahayana) was added later to the title. (See 
[8.2]) 


. 351. AGT EK trans. by an anonymous translator in the Jin Dynasty (265~420 


C.E.); probably translated at the beginning of the 5" century 


566. KACBEES HERS alias SBE HEMT (EK trans. by Dharmayasa 22 HS (1. 


405~ CE.) 


310-38. KARATE alias KACA (EM trans. by Nandi “HEE (fl. 419~ C.E.) 
0. 158. AACART PERAK trans. by an anonymous translator probably in the Qin 


Dynasty (351~431 C.E.) 


o. 310-9. 35K alias KFE+3E GF trans. by Buddhasanta fHikEI in 539 C.E. 
0. 478. AFCA EK trans. by *Upasinya HE Ab between 538~541 C.E. 
0. 659. AACE ZEKE trans. by *Mandalasena ‘She #e(Il| and *Sahghabhara? {#4 (ill ZEHe in 
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the Liang Dynasty (502~557 C.E.) 


. 314. PRRLAFE YER trans. by *Sanghabhara? (8 (IM@EHE in the Liang Dynasty 


(502~557 C.E.) 


673. AFC VER trans. by *Jinayasga or *Jhanayasga AAMAS? in 570 C.E. 

275. KAA AARP trans. by Vinitaruci PEA HESS in 582 CE. 

397-14: Apetay alias KACATI A je trans. by Narendrayaéga in 585 C.E. 

. 158. KACARAT BEAK; No. 1493. KAE=FR MARE both trans. by Jfanagupta FAA 


lit (523~601 C.E.) 


411. AAEK AHL HAE trans. by Xuanzang K4(602~664 C.E.) 
0. 347. AACR; No. 661. KICA HATH; No. 662. AFA HATEMBTHE; No. 674. 


i 2A FEE, No. 681. AICHE; No. 772. KAGE; No. 829. KICHESC FF 
FC HAWBGRE; No. 830. A west HA HHA pe RIE TRE all trans. by Hh22 a4 Divakara 
(614~688 C.E.) 


467. AFCMMABLLITARS; No. 568. A TEAC AER; No. 1130. Axe AEM SZ PRES iE 


{E477 all trans. by fe). Bodhiruci in ca. 693 C.E. 


672. KICARHUMEE; No. 774. KACVUERE both trans. by Ef SCHEKE Siksananda (fl. 


695~710 C.E.) 


0.577. KIC A trans. by #}5t (635~713 C.E.) 
0. 694. KARTE trans. by $2222 Devaprajfia, Devendraprajiia (fl. 689?~ 


741? C.E.) 


. 682. Axe AE: No. 710. BAG Ee WET aA Fe SEE: No. 1177A. AEH 


{il Sez hil) PEE 2K 8 BAS TRACERS, No. 1215. KATIE SIR ZEA Fs Bie Ee 
ABH SUAS Apel; No. 1253. KARE TRANS 
MESS AKA all trans. by #22 Amoghavajra (705~774 C.E.) 


. 159. KACAAE BLK, No. 261. AACPLRRTNIRMER GE trans. by HOA Prajiia 


(fl. ca. 800 C.E.) 


936 Age Hees alias Mating as 22K trans. by Facheng /EHK (8"~ the first half of 


the 9" century) 


. 363. Apes sete; No. 472. Kae ee LEA COCRAMN AUER: No. 473. OF 


FEES EPIL A FRE IRE, No. 939. ACPA SS 8 HEIST EER AK: No. 1050. AACHE 
meet EA; No. 1168A. A/V ASA we all trans. by KAK alias HR (fl. 
980~1000 C.E.) 


. 333. AACA TF =EPTIRK; No. 937. AReHe Ae arg PRE CHA EAR BE METER; No. 


1128. fe LKFEAMIKACE ER No. 1164. ATLA ERE BE REIERS all trans. 
by HEX alias (R'E (fl. 973~1001/1002 C.E.) 


316. AAC WBCIEIEKE; No. 321. HERPES ITE AER; No. 331. ERRATA 


HERE; No. 437. AICHE A BESTE; No. 711. KIC APE: No. 843. AIE 
AS iiss HELE FS; No. 1497. AFCA all trans. by fifi Danapala (~1017/1018 
CE.) 


652. AAC KEE a AiAIE trans. by ffs (fl. the first half of the 11" century) 
. 312. MIRAE BARRE, No. 316. ARGH MiB TERE, No. 359. AACA THE 


BaF CHAE; No. 438. KACATT Ee He all trans. by Wi Dharmapala 
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(963~1058/1059 C.E.) 

No. 543. PAS Pre ARK; No. 634. AREA EUKE both trans. by FFF Janasri (fl. 
1053~ C.E.) 
Thus, there are 61 mahdydana-scriptures, spanning from the beginning of the 5 


to the 11" century. It should be noted that many mahdaydana-scriptures started appearing from 
the 6" century onwards. Also, it should be pointed out that many of these translators quoted 
here, namely *Jinayaga (or *Jianayasa), Jhdnagupta, Divakara, Siksananda, Devaprajiia (or 
Devendraprajfia), Amoghavajra, Prajiia, Tianxizai AJA, Fatian EX and Danapala, 
translated both mahda-vaipulya- and mahdydana-scriptures. It is clear that these two types of 
titles flourished side by side. 


The following is a table of the frequency of the three types of titles in each century: 


*vevulla ; 
; vaipulya ae 
vaitulya ak mahdayana 
Aes mahavaipulya 
mahavaitulya 


[2*vewulla [Sid SSCS 
a a A 


enc TCAISCE) 2 


coe pi 


From this table, it is clear that the older title (mahd)vaitulya was used only until the beginning 
of the 7" century, while the newer title (mahd)vaipulya remained popular even after that, and 
that the title mahdydana was used more and more frequently. 


(9) Etymology and Meaning of vaitulya 

Although there have been many explanations”, the etymology and meaning of the 
Pali vedalla, vetulla, vetulya, Buddhist Sanskrit vaitulya, vaipulya, vaidalya, Old Khotanese 
vittulya still remain obscure.” 

Egaku Maeda has investigated thoroughly the conventional explanations of 


°FE.g, Burnouf 1852: 754; Wogihara 1938: 406~412; Bailey 1955: 20; Maeda 1964: 389f.; Norman 1978 = 
Norman CP II 44f.; ibid. 1983: 16, n. 8; Karashima 1992: 278 (on 63b-5); von Hintiber 1994: 134f. = 2009: 
172f.; Analayo 2012: 61, n. 54; Skilling 2013: 84ff. (with detailed references). The following are the 
etymologies of vedalla, assumed by various scholars: veda + Ila (= lya) (Buddhaghosa, Kaccayana); veda + Ila- 
suffix (Wogihara); vedalla < vaidalya < vi-Vdal (Burnouf); vedalla < veda-ariya (PTSD); vedalla < vaidarya < 
vi-Vt7 (Jayawickrama 1962: 102, n. 31.9). 

°° Norman (CP II 44) writes: “Vaitulya and Vaipulya must be back-formations from Prakrit *ve(y)ulla, and 
*vevulla, which are presumably merely variants of the same word with -y-/-v- glide consonant alternation. There 
is no way of telling which, if either, of the forms with -¢- or -p- is historically correct.” von Hintiber (1994 = 
134f. = 2009: 172f.) also writes: “Der Sinn des letzten Wortes (9) vedalla- bleibt ganz dunkel. Im Anschlu8 an 
Sp 29,1 denkt Aggavamsa an eine Verbindung mit veda-. Unméglich ist diese Analyse als veda-lla- nicht, da - 
lla-Suffixe durchaus zur altesten Sprache des Buddhismus zahlen. Wenn die Sanskrit-Entsprechung vaipulya-, 
die in Mpps V (p. 2301) nur durch den Hinweis auf die Aussprache des Wortes und auf die Titel einiger 
vaipulya-sitras erklart wird, auf dasselbe Wort wie vedalla- zuriickgeht, miiBte *veyalla- zugrundeliegen. Fir 
die Aufhellung der Bedeutung des Wortes ist das wenig hilfreich.” 
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meanings of vedalla and vaipulya from Pali and Chinese sources (1964: 390~428°’) and 
classified them into three groups: (1) Buddhaghosa’s explanation, which we shall see below; 
(2) the Mahdavibhasad, the *Satyasiddhisastra (H&Tii or *Tattvasiddhi) and the 
*Mahayanavatara AKA explain vaipulya as extensively detailed scriptures; (3) the 
Mahayana texts, such as the Da zhidu lun (*Mahaprajnaparamitasastra) and the 
* Mahaparinirvana-mahasutra identify vaipulya as mahdyana-scriptures. Maeda concludes 
that Buddhaghosa’s explanation is older than the latter two, with which I agree. 

Buddhaghosa (5th century) explains vedalla as follows: “All the suttantas requested 
to be preached in accordance with repeated attainment of wisdom and delight, such as 
Cullavedalla, Mahavedalla, Sammdditthi, Sakkapanha, Sankharabhdjaniya, and 
Mahapunnama Suttas and others should be known as vedalla.”** What is meant by this is 
presumably as follows: person A raises a question and B answers it, then A, being pleased 
with the answer, raises a further question, then B again answers it.°” Maeda demonstrates that 
the scriptures which Buddhaghosa referred to as examples of the vedalla genre have the 
following common features: 

(1) It consists of questions and answers between disciples or between the Buddha and a 
disciple or the god Sakka. The inferior one raises questions and the superior one 
answers. 

(2) In several of the quoted examples, the term veyyakarana occurs, which shows that this 
genre is a variety of another genre veyyadkarana (“explanation’’). 

(3) The most characteristic feature of vedalla and veyydkarana, which differentiate them 
from other genres, is the repeated occurrences of the following set phrase: sadh’ 
ayye* (or bhante etc.) (B) ti kho A (nom.) B (gen.) bhdsitam abhinanditva 
anumoditva B (acc.) uttarim panham apucchi (“After rejoicing and gladly receiving 
what B had said, saying ‘Very good! O venerable B’, A raised another question to 
B.”) In this way, questions and answers continue. 

(4) Contents of questions are varied but mainly concern the principal Buddhist doctrines. 

Maeda concludes that, according to Buddhaghosa, one may define vedalla as a 
genre of scriptures consisting of repeated questions and answers, concerning the principal 
doctrines of Buddhism between an inferior and a superior person, such as the Buddha or one 
of his great disciples.” According to him, scriptures of this type are rare, though the 
following belong to it: Sn HI. 6 Sabhivasutta = Mahavastu I 389~401 = Fobenxing ji jing 
RAST AER T. 3, no. 190, 833a1~837c20; AN II 177~179 = Chinese Madhyamagama, no. 
172, T. 1, no. 26, 709a~c = Vi jing FAK, T. 1, no. 82. MN, no. 112 Cabbisodhanasutta = 


*7 A summary in English is found in Maeda 1964: (31)~(32). 

* Cf. Jayawickrama 1962: 26. Sp 28.27ff. Cilavedalla-Mahdavedalla-Sammaditthi-Sakkapanha-Sankhara- 
bhajaniya-Mahapunnamasuttadayo sabbe pi vedam ca tutthim ca laddha laddhapucchitasuttanta vedallan ti 
veditabbam. It should be noted that the titles Cu/avedalla (MN, no. 44) and Mahdvedalla (MN, no. 43), whose 
Chinese parallels have completely different titles, namely *Dharmadinnasitra (RSE KEG, MA, no. 210) 
and *Mahdakausthila-sitra (AFM HERS, MA, no. 211), respectively (cf. Maeda 1964: 396ff.; Analayo 2011: 
268~286; Chung / Fukita 2011: 176f.; Analayo 2012: 60f.; Schmithausen 2014: 97, n. 389; Honjo 2014: 74, 657, 
889), are most probably later renaming. As we shall see below, Culavedalla and Mahdvedalla may mean 
“Smaller Irregular (Scripture)” and “Larger Irregular (Scripture)”, respectively. 

» Cf. Wogihara 1938: 408f.; Maeda 1964: 391; Ui 1965: 161. 

° Maeda 1964: 395f. 
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Chinese Madhyamagama, no. 187 is also a variety of this genre. 

In the Pali Canon, except for the name of one of the nine genres of scriptures, the 
word vedalla rarely occurs, which makes it more difficult to define its meaning or etymology. 
The sole exception is the form vedalla-katha, which occurs in the following description 
concerning the future danger, which Buddhism might encounter: AN II 107.1~7": 

“Again, in the future there will be bhikkhus who are undeveloped in body, virtuous 
behavior, mind, and wisdom. While engaged in talk pertaining to Dhamma, in 
questions-and-answers, they will slide down into a dark Dhamma but will not 
recognize it. Thus, bhikkhus, through corruption of the Dhamma comes corruption 
of the discipline, and from corruption of the discipline comes corruption of the 
Dhamma. This is the third future peril as yet unarisen that will arise in the future. 
You should recognize it and make an effort to abandon it.” (AN[tr] 714) 
This description has been investigated already by Maeda (1964: 416f.) and Skilling (2013: 
87f.). I agree with the latter’s argument that this description “could refer to delusions arising 
from unprincipled speculations about Abhidhamma or Vedalla — a warning against, or a 
reaction to, excessive ontological or metaphysical speculations or currents of thought or 
practice that we would eventually know as Mahayana.” Here, vedalla is used apparently in a 
negative meaning.” In the Anguttara Nikaya, immediately after the above-quoted description, 
the following danger is described: AN II 107.14~22.% 
“When those discourses spoken by the Tathagata are being recited that are deep, 
deep in meaning, world-transcending, connected with emptiness, they will not want 
to listen to them, will not lend an ear to them, or apply their minds to understand 
them; they will not think those teachings should be studied and learned. But when 
those discourses are being recited that are mere poetry composed by poets, beautiful 
in words and phrases, created by outsiders, spoken by disciples, they will want to 
listen to them, lend an ear to them, and apply their minds to understand them; they 
will think those teachings should be studied and learned.” (AN{[tr] 714) 
The phrases “poetry composed by poets’, “beautiful in words and phrases” are stock phrases 
used to show abuse towards Mahayana texts”. Also, there are Mahayana scriptures preached 


*! puna ca param bhikkhave bhavissanti bhikkhii anagatam addhanam abhdavitakaya abhavitasila abhavitacitta 
abhavitapanna. te abhavitakaya samanad abhavitasila abhavitacitta abhavitapanna abhidhammakatham 
vedallakatham kathenta kanhadhammam okkamamana na bujjhissanti. iti kho bhikkhave dhammasandosa 
vinayasandoso, vinayasandosa dhammasandoso. idam bhikkhave tatiyam andgatabhayam etarahi 
asamuppannam dyatim samuppajjissati. tam vo patibujjhitabbam, patibujjhitva ca tassa pahanaya 
vayamitabbam. 

° Cf. Th-a III 85.8~11, where these sentences are quoted in order to explain the word dummati (“ignorant”). 

8 ye te suttanta tathagatabhasita gambhira gambhirattha lokuttara sufnatappatisamyutta, tesu bhannamdnesu 
na sussusissanti, na sotam odahissanti, na annacittam upatthapessanti, na ca te dhamme uggahetabbam 
pariydpunitabbam maninissanti. ye pana te suttanta kavikata kaveyya cittakkhara cittavyanjana bahiraka 
savakabhasita, tesu bharinamanesu sussusissanti, sotam odahissanti, annacittam upatthapessanti, te ca dhamme 
uggahetabbam pariyapunitabbam majinissanti. Cf. SN I 267.6~18 = AN I 72.25~73.23 = T. 2, no. 99(1258), 
345b12~19 (My thanks to Kiyotaka Goshima for this information); Scherrer-Schaub 2007: 760, n. 7. 

* Cf. AsP(V) 163.29 = AsP(R) 328.16 = AsP(W) 674.25. yad etat tvayédanim srutum ndaitad buddhavacanam 
kavikrtam kavyam etat. yat punar idam aham bhase etad buddhabhasitam etad buddhavacanam (“What you 
heard just now, that is not the word of the Buddha. It is a composition, invented by a poet. What I am talking to 
you about, that is the teaching of the Buddha, that is the word of the Buddha.”); RP 28.15. kavitani haiva 
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by disciples as well. 

In the Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa and the Kathdavatthu-atthakathda, the terms vetulla / 
vetulya-vdda, -vddin and vetullaka appear, which were used to condemn the 
Abhayagirivasins, who introduced unorthodox doctrines, presumed to be Mahayana 
Buddhism, from the mainland.® Also, the words vedalla-pitaka / vetulla-pitaka, the canon of 
the vetulla-vadins, regarded as being heretical (a-buddhavacana), appear in the Samanta- 
pasadika and Saratthappakasini, both written by Buddhaghosa.® 

Therefore, the words vedalla in vedalla-katha and vetulla/vetulya are used thus 
with a negative meaning.” 


As we have seen above, the words *vevulla and fangdeng (vaitulya) started 
appearing in Chinese translations from the 2™ century onwards, while fangguang (vaipulya) 
began to be used first in the 5" century. On the other hand, the form vaidalya appears only in 
the Abhidharmasamuccaya® by Asanga (ca. 395~470 C.E.)”, in the reconstructed form of the 


svamatani papamataih kutirthkamatais ca (“Invented, imagined by the evil-minded and by those who think like 
heretical teachers [are the Mahayana teachings]” [RP(tr) 137]); KN 272.10. tirthika vat’ ime bhiksu svani 
kavyani desayuh (“For sure, these monks are heretics! They preach their own compositions!”; cf. Karashima 
2001a: 163). Cf. also MacQueen 1981, 1982; Scherrer-Schaub 2007: 760f. 

® Both the Abhayagiri school and its rival, the Mahavihara, received royal support until the time of King 
Voharikatissa (214~236 C.E.), who, then, suppressed the Vetulya-doctrine. Cf. Dip 22.43~45, Mhv 36.41, 111f.; 
Adikaram 1946: 90f.; Lamotte 1976: 202, 590 = 1988: 184, 534; Mori 1999: 12ff. Nonetheless, the Mahayana- 
oriented Abhayagiri school continued to flourish at least until the 11" century; cf. Adikaram 1946: 91~95. 

° Cf. Sp 742.31. Vedalha-pitaka (sic; read Vedalla-p°; cf. Sp 232.9); Spk 202.1. Vetulla-pitaka (v.1. Vedalla-p°); 
Sv 566.33. Vedalla-p°; cf. Adikaram 1946: 98; Collins 1990: 112; von Hintiber 1996: 202. 

*” Cf. Skilling 2013: 88. 

* However, this ascription is doubted: cf. Bayer 2010: 37. 

® *Jinaputra’s commentary (Bhasya) to Asanga’s Abhidharmasamuccaya quotes the word vaidalya: Abhidh- 
sam-bh 96.3 (§ 118). “vaipulyam vaidalyam vaitulyam” ity ete mahadyanasya parydyah. The Chinese translation 
of the Abhidharmasamuccaya reads as follows: T. 31, no. 1605, 686b16~20. {177} ? was hei KE Bh 

WI Tie (vaipulya), INA (vaidalya), ISAMELE (vaitulya), To BEB Iss ee 2 — WA nee 
Arai, ARR APE, Pee H FSM (vaidalya) ? DARE), FA Se PS ELL ? 
fe eV Le, Pradhan’s Sanskrit reconstruction, based on the Chinese translation by Xuanzang, reads 
as follows: Abhidh-sam 79.1~5. vaipulyam katamat? bodhisattvapitakasamprayuktam bhdsitam. yad ucyate 
vaipulyam tad vaidalyam apy ucyate vaitulyam apy ucyate. kimartham vaipulyam ucyate? sarvasattvanam 
hitasukhadhisthanatah udaragambhiradharmadesanatas ca. kimartham ucyate vaidalyam? 
sarvavaranavidalanatah. kimartham ucyate vaitulyam? upamanadharmanam tulanabhavatah (“What is 
vaipulya? It is a collective designation of the Bodhisattva-pitaka. Vaipulya is called vaidalya and vaitulya as 
well. Why is it called vaipulya? Because [the Bodhisattva-pitaka] is the basis for the benefit and happiness of all 
sentient beings and also because it is [a collection of] the exalted and profound teachings of the Dharma. Why is 
it called vaidalya? Because it breaks down obstructions. Why is it called vaitulya? Because the comparison with 
any other object is impossible.”). Cf. T. 31, no. 1606, 743c21ff.; Abhidh-sam(E), III 610~611. Similar passages 
are found also in the Vyakhyayukti by Vasubandhu: Lee 2001a: 160~161, esp. 161.12~21. ji Itar na ming du 
chags pas she na / theg pa chen po de nyid la shin tu rgyas pa’i sde zhes bya ba’i ming ’di chags so I! mtshungs 
pa med pa’i sde zhes kyang bya ste | mtshungs pa dang bral ba’i phyir ro II sde pa gzhan dag las ni “rnam par 
7joms pa’i gtsug phud kyi sde”’ dang | “rnam par ‘joms pa chen po’i sde”’ ste | de ni bag chags dang bcas pa’i 
nyon mongs pa rnam par ‘joms pa’i phyir ro Il yang ‘dir / rgyas pa’i phyir na shin tu rgyas pa’i sde If mtshungs 
bral de phyir mtshungs med sde yang yin I/ Ita ba thams cad rnam par ‘joms pa’i phyir I! rnam par "joms pa’i 
sder yang shes par bya | (“How is [mahayana] called? Mahayana is called vaipulya. It is called vaitulya as well, 
because any comparison is impossible. Other schools call it "*vaidalyacuda" [?] or "mahavaidalya" [?], because 
it destroys klesas together with vasand. [A verse] says: Because it is extensive, it is vaipulya. Because there is no 
comparison, it is vaitulya. Because it annihilates all [heretical] views, it should be known as vaidalya.”; cf. Lee 
2001b71~73; my thanks to Genkai Hayashi for checking the transliteration of the Tibetan text); cf. also the 
Nydayanusara by Samghabhadra (fl. Sc.): T. 29, no. 1562, 595a22~26. BITRE (vaipulyay#t, #A DIELS A 
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title of the *Sarvavaidalyasamgraha-nama-mahayanasitra, which is apparently a 
hypersankritism of vaitulya as we have seen above, and in the Mahdvyutpatti 1385 
Sarvavaidalya-samgrahah. Also, as Skilling points out (2013: 90), in the Tibetan translation 
(early 8"century) of the *Buddhapitaka, the title *mahdydnavaidalyasitra appears as one of 
the epithets of the text together with *sitrantapravicaya, buddhapitaka and duhsilanigraha. 
However, in the Chinese translation by Kumarajiva (early 5" century), only this epithet is 
lacking: T. 15, no. 653, 803b17f. LLKS%4 Fae (buddhapitaka), IN% BROKE (Pvirya), IN 
ZMK BK (duhsilanigraha), IN Ave WIE (dharmavicaya?). Therefore, the form vaidalya 
is rather late and rare. There is the *Vaidalyaprakarana by Nagarjuna (2"~3" centuries), 
preserved in Tibetan, whose vaidalya is nothing to do with the vaidalya in question.” 

The older forms *vevulla / *veulla, vaitulya and Old Khotanese, vittilya all indicate 
that vaitulya is a more original form, while vaipulya and vaidalya are secondary forms. 

I assume that the most original form of these variants could have been *vedulla, a 
Middle Indic form corresponding to vaitulya (> vetulla >" *vedulla”), which might mean 
“not” (vi) “of the same kind” (tulya, MW, s.v.), i.e. “unusual, irregular”. Scriptures, consisting 
of repeated questions and answers, not always between the Buddha and another person, but 
rather between two disciples, might have been labelled as *vedulla, because they were 
“unusual, irregular”. This form presumably changed in the Pali tradition to vedalla, probably 
in association with vidala (“split; separating”), which also fits the designation of these 
“irregular” scriptures. On the other hand, in Northwest India, *vedulla was changed probably 
into *veulla in Gandhart, from which the form *vevulla” was coined, using v as a sandhi- 
consonant. Much later, when the Middle Indic scriptures were sanskritised, probably from the 
3" century onwards, *vedulla or *veulla was also sanskritised to vaitulya by those who 
understood its original meaning. Moreover, later on, probably in the 4" century — as the 
Chinese fangguang first appeared in the 5" century ——, the new form vaipulya was coined 
from Gandhari *veulla or *vevulla. 


TE DAW UNENS, JERS aS AERC, INGER (vaidalya), HUGE SS REDO ERI TA, 
SEG (vaitulya), FAS SPER, AURA Lata. (ST. 29, no. 1563, 892a2~6). 

In the Lankavatarasiitra, which was composed presumably more than 150 years after Nagarjuna, it says: 
After the Buddha’s parinirvana, in the future, at Vedalt in the South, there will be a renowned monk, named 
Naga, who will destroy the one-sided views as to whether (the dharmas are) existent or non-existent, and having 
proclaimed the unsurpassed Mahayana and attained the stage of "Joy", will be reborn in Sukhavati.”(Lav 286, 
Ch. 10 [Sagathaka], vs. 164~166; T. 16, no. 671, 569a22~27). Vedali (a place name) might have been coined 
from Nagarjuna’s work *Vaidalyaprakarana. In this connection, it should be mentioned that Pa. Vepulla, a name 
of the highest of the five mountains surrounding Rajagaha, was sanskritised as Vaipulya (cf. BHSD, s.v.), 
Vaidalya (cf. BHSD, s.v.) or Vaidiurya in the Dasabhimikasiitra (Dasa-bh[K] 201.8). 

™ For -t- > -d- in Pali, cf. Geiger § 38.3. udahu = Skt. utaho; niyyddeti, patiyadeti = Skt. yatayati; pasada = 
Skt. prsata; samghddisesa = samgha + atisesa; Liiders 1954 § 96. uppdda = Skt. utpata, § 98. ruda = ruta; von 
Hintiber 2001: § 189 surada = Skt. surata; cf. also op. cit. § 177. 

” Wogihara (1938: 411) assumes that weitouli F3YABE (T. 25, no. 1509, 246c27; EH. yjwei dou ljei > MC. jwe 
dou lje) was a transliteration of *vedulla, but its original form was presumably *vedulya or *vaidulya. Lamotte 
incorrectly rendered it as vaipulya (Mpps III 1622). 

® For the change from *vedulla (through *veulla) to *vevulla, cf. Karashima 1994: 19, § 2.3.7. 4841] (pwo- ywa; 
*Pova) = Skt, Pa. Potana, Pa. Pota; Pkt. Poyana; ib. § 2.3.8. "¥EHE (2wo bwa diei; *Ovade) = Skt. Avaddta, 
Pa. Odata; Skt. Jeta > Kho. Jiva; Skt. udara > Kho. uvara; Skt. lokadhatu > Kho. lovadava. 
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*vedulla (“unusual, irregular”) 5 Pa. vedalla ————> > vaidalya (4"/5" c. ~ ?) 


[a *veulla > *vevulla (Ast c.?) > vaipulya (3"/4" c. ~?)" 
> vaitulya(2™ c. ~) 


& Pi. vetulla, vetulya (3" c. ~) 


Presumably, those who had composed the new scriptures, bearing the titles 
*vevulla, vaitulya, did not consider them negatively but rather regarded them in a positive 
sense, such as “incomparable, peerless”, as is seen in the definition of the term in the 
Abhidharmasamuccaya: “Why 1s vaitulya called so? Because it cannot be compared with 
comparable things.” The newly-coined form vaipulya has more of a positive meaning, 
namely “full development, abundance, plenty, fullness”. Thus, vaitulya and vaipulya were 
used in a positive sense in the freshly-composed scriptures, which were later called 
mahayana scriptures. Probably, the composers thought that they were composing unique 
texts, whose contents and forms were not found in orthodox scriptures. Also, it should be 
noted that many of the (mahd)vaitulya scriptures consist of questions and answers between 
the Buddha and disciples or among his disciples themselves —— not only pariprccha-type 
scriptures but also the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita and the Lotus Sutra contain many 
series of questions and answers’. This feature agrees with Buddhaghosa’s definition of 
vedalla-scriptures. 

As we have seen above, many scriptures, which had been entitled vaitulya, were 
later renamed vaipulya or mahayana. Now, in Sanskrit texts and Tibetan translations, most of 
the so-called mahayana scriptures are entitled as such, but these titles are the result of later 
renaming. As we have noted already, the title dasheng (= mahayana) for scriptures first 
appeared around 400 C.E. —— also Kumarajiva interpreted (mahd)vaitulya as KEK 
dashengjing (“mahayana scripture) in 406 C.E. as we have seen above (7). This probably 
means that the title mahdyana for these scriptures came to be used as late as the 4" century in 
North and/or Northwest India. In this connection, it is significant to quote the following 
passages from the Da Zhidu lun, *Mahdaprajndaparamitasastra, a commentary on the Larger 
Prajnaparamita, in which the genre vaipulya among the 12 genres of the Buddha’s teachings 
is explained in the following way: “‘Expounded scriptures’ (vaipulya) is a designation of 
mahayana. As immeasurable, countless scriptures such as the Prajnadparamita, Scripture of 
the Six Paramitas, Scripture of the Hand of Flower (*Padmahasta; T. 16, no. 657), Scripture 
of the Lotus, Scripture of the Buddha’s Origin and Cause, Scripture of Cloud, Scripture of 
Dharma-Cloud, Scripture of Great Cloud etc. were (preached) for the purpose of (people’s) 
attaining anuttara samyaksambodhi, therefore it is called vaipulya.”” This part of the Da 


™ Cf. Ga. vehulla (written as vehula) < *veulla < *vevulla < vaipulya; Nasim Khan 81.12: /// anatarafhajnae ° 
vurdhie vehulae ° asamosae (i.e. *anantaradhanaya vrddhaye vaipulyaya asammosaya). 

® The Vyakhyayukti by Vasubandhu says the same: “Mahayana is ... called vaitulya as well, because the 
comparison is impossible.” Cf. note 69. 

The Prajniaparamita contains hundreds of questions and answers between the Buddha and Subhiti, the 
Buddha and Indra and between Subhiiti and Sariputra and so on. Throughout the entire first chapter of the Lotus 
Sutra, the Buddha remained in meditation, uttering no words. In his meditation, the Buddha manifested 
miracles. Marvelling at these, Maitreya asked Mafjusri about their meaning, which the latter explained. 

7T. 25, no. 1509, 308a4~8. ema A PRG tT, tid CREE BE) CONDE) 5 CHE(C A) 
RE). CSHERE) . CPA). (CZERE) CIES) CASE) BESS BL aE, 
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Zhidu lun was perhaps composed not by its Indian author but by Kuméarajiva himself”. 
Important to note is that by the time of Kum§arajiva, both vaitulya- and vaipulya-scriptures 
had been regarded as mahdaydana-scriptures. 

I assume that the earlier composers of the so-called “Mahayana” sutras had named 
their texts *vevulla / vaitulya / vaipulya (cf. Pali vedalla, vetulla, vetulya, Buddhist Sanskrit 
vaidalya), and only later were these titles changed to mahdayanasutra. There are also some 
Mahayana sitras, which are never labelled as such, for example various texts of the 
Prajnaparamita. 


(10) Who composed the vaitulya-scriptures? 
— The Mahasamghikas and vaitulya- /vaipulya- /mahayana-scriptures 

In the collection of vaitulya-scriptures, namely the Da Fangdeng Daji jing KAI 
K&R (*Mahavaitulya-Mahdasannipata; T. 13, no. 397), which was mainly translated by 
Dharmaksema between 414~426 C.E. and Narendrayasa A#ifeb4? in 585 C.E., and 
compiled as one collection by Sengjiu {ft in 586 C.E, the term dasheng KAE (mahayana) 
occurs 198 times and is praised greatly. Also, some texts in this collection are called 
mahayana-scriptures (dasheng jing KAS)”, which are apparently vaitulya-cum-mahdyana- 
scriptures. In this collection, it is said that the crime of those who revile the vaitulya- 
scriptures is equal to “the five rebellious crimes” (namely, killing one’s mother or father, or a 
saint, causing the Buddha’s body to bleed, and causing dissension in the Buddhist order)*’. It 
is thus apparent that there were antagonists who did not accept these scriptures as the 
Buddha’s teachings. 

It is very significant that in the 10" scripture of the *Mahdvaitulya-Mahdasannipata, 
namely the Xukongmu fen Jii2%A 47, translated by Dharmaksema, we find the following 
important sentences, which reveal the relationship between this vaitulya-scripture and a 
particular school: 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, there will be disciples, who will receive, hold, 
copy, read and recite the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings, interpret 
their meanings in a distorted way and proclaim them wrongly. By explaining (the 
teachings) in a distorted way, they will conceal the basket of the Dharma. Because 
they conceal (Vgup) the Dharma, therefore they will be called Dharmagupta(ka)s. 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, (there will be) my disciples, who will receive, 
hold, read, recite and copy the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings. They 
will also read, recite, copy and speak about non-Buddhist texts (7}#%), receive (the 


Fat Ba BES HE = Sri = EP He cai BEGG, 4Z 52). In the second chapter of his Vyakhyayukti, Vasubandhu also 
maintains that the genre vaipulya amongst the 12 genres of the Buddha’s teachings is a designation of 


mahayana. Cf. Lee 2001a: 159~161; 2001b: 69~73. 

*® Cf. Hikata 1958: LVf. I doubt that this text was composed by the author of the Madhyamakasastra. On this, 
see below p. 142. 

” B.g. No. 397-14: Higa? alias KICA TIE H Heck and No. 394-16. ZAHM alias KICKER AID (cf. 
T. 55, no. 2154, 543c14, 681624, 702b17) both trans. by Narendrayasa in 585 C.E. Cf. also T. 13, no. 397, 
64c17. {PUM EAFEKEHL § (“this mahdayana-scripture”)—ti—tm; 212c13. ARE (“this mahayana- 
scripture”) #4 (tH AIM HE a7 

© T. 13, no. 397, 59al4. LA HEAT Se AF GAIAL IE; 21805. HEBREW SEE A; 220a24f. RF 
Fe i 77 SES EVES; 24311. 49 BORA E wis SKK; cf. also ib. 219a5, 220b1. 
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doctrine) concerning the existence of (the dharmas) of the three time periods (past, 
present and future) and of internal and external (dharmas). They will refute heretics, 
be good at arguing, maintain that all kinds of beings are able to receive the precepts. 
They will be able to answer (Vvad) correctly all (sarva) intricate questions. 
Therefore, they will be called the Sarvastivadins. 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, (there will be) my disciples, who will receive, 
hold, copy, read and recite the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings. They 
will say that there is no self (atman or pudgala) nor receiver. Like corpses, (they) 
will change (##{) klesas. Therefore, they will be called the Kasyaplyas. 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, (there will be) my disciples, who will receive, 
hold, read, recite and copy the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings. They 
will not admit (? {) to the features of earth, features of water and fire, features of 
sky and recognition. Therefore, they will be called the Mahisasakas. 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, (there will be) my disciples, who will receive, 
hold, read, recite and copy the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings. Like 
children (putra), they will all say that self (atman or pudgala) exists but will not say 
anything about the feature of emptiness. Therefore, they will be called the 
Vatsiputriyas. 

After my parinirvana, O Kaundinya, (there will be) my disciples, who will receive, 
hold, read, recite and copy the twelve categories of the Tathagata’s teachings. They 
will read all the five categories of scriptures extensively. Therefore, they will be 
called the Mahasamghikas.*! 

Thus, the description concerning the Mahasamghikas appears at the end and it is 
expressed in a positive way, while other schools are described negatively. We may assume 
that the composer of this vaitulya-scripture belonged to the school of the Mahasamghikas. 

The close relationship between the Mahasamghikas and the Astasahasrika 
prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarikasitra, Samadhirdajasitra, Mahdadparinirvana mahasitra 
and Dasabhimikasitra has been already pointed out.** Among them, the Prajnaparamita and 


*'T. 13, no. 397, Dhk. 159al4ff. (BRA! BURR, Anny, SZRRMIAR TABS, GES. ala, FEU 
ese, HVE, DAM, AiR DEK, 4az-AtS(Dharmaguptaka), {BRA | Hse ee, 
Pent Hs PSLRA BAS, ea, PRS. NT, BL, ZA STR AS, R, 
amass, it —-WPEA SEA, NLT REAR HET, eC Aue BE A (Sarvastivadin), (BEA | Baas 
B, Te BPS iS, PRES. PEMA TK Re, HT, Pate, cee AE 
PariK(Kasyapiya), (WaBeal | Fisae ee, Pea os SCRA aS, aS, AAPA, 2K. KY Je 
FA, eZ, A, ee AD STB (Mahisasaka), (GW | UR, Reais r, SCRPAI DR i 
RM, aS, At Ee, AAA, OMAN, ee A EE a E(Vatsiputriya), {BRM | Fea 
BR, Tei FSSA EBS, RES, RG, eh As ed {19 aK Mahasamghika), 
These sentences are quoted in later Chinese texts repeatedly; e.g. T. 50, no. 2059 (Gaosengzhuan iif), 
403a22ff.; T. 54, no. 2131 (Fanyi Mingyi ji Mire 4 F848), 1113a29fFf.; T. 55, no. 2145 (Chusanzangji ji th =F 
ALSE), 20a22f., b23f., c23f., 21a12f., b3f. etc. 

* Concerning the Mahasamghikas’ close association with the Astasahasrika prajnaparamita, see Kajiyama 
1976: 103f. = 2012: 85f.; Conze 1978: 1f.; Sander 2000: 100; Watanabe 1995: 46f., 165f., 170f.; ibid. 2009: 
20f.; Guang Xing 2005: 65~66; Nishimura 2006; Skilling 2013b; Karashima 2012: III, 560~561 = 2014: 85~86; 
with the Saddharmapundarikasiitra, see Iwai 2014: 34~39; with the Samadhirajasiitra, see Skilling 2013a; with 
the Mahaparinirvana mahasiitra, see Shimoda 1997: 254~256, 290, 381, 386~387, Hodge 2006. Kuno (1930: 
esp. 64, 70f., 130f.) and others assume that the Dasabhumikasitra is based on the Dasabhiimika in the 
Mahavastu (Mvu I 63~193). In his Prajnapradipa-tika, Avalokitavrata (fl. 700 C.E. ca.) says that these two texts 
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the Lotus Sutra are listed as vaipulya-scritptures in the Da Zhidu lun as we have seen above. 
The Lotus Sutra calls itself vaitulya / vaipulya in the text. Narendrayasa AbjHifeHh 4, the 
translator of the latter half of the collection of vaitulya-scriptures, namely the Da Fangdeng 
Daji jing (*Mahavaitulya-Mahasannipata), translated the Samadhirajasitra in 557 C.E. The 


Chinese translation is entitled Yuedeng Sanmei jing A‘E= WG, which is called the Da 
Fangdeng Daji Yuedeng jing KV KSB WER (*Mahavaitulya-Mahdasannipata- 
Candradipa-sutra) as well. Hence, this scripture is one of the vaitulya-scriptures. 

In the Astasadhasrika Prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarikasitra and Samadhi- 
rdjasitra, the notion of pudgala and the existence of all dharmas in the past, present and 
future are criticised explicitly. According to various sources, the coexistence of multiple 
buddhas at the same time*’, the Buddha’s preaching in one voice™ and preaching by 
magically-produced buddhas*® were denounced by both the Sthaviravadins and 
Sarvastivadins, while the Mahasamghikas affirmed them. In fact, the commentary on the 
Kathavatthu says that those who affirmed preaching by the magically-produced Buddha are 
called the Vetulyaka / Vetullaka.*° However, coexistence of plural buddhas, preaching in one 
voice*’’, and preaching by magically-produced buddhas are common features of Mahayana 
scriptures.** 

The close relationship between the Mahasamghikas and the Mahayana is illustrated 
by the fact that Faxian }4 copied a manuscript of the Mahdsamghika Vinaya in a 
Mahayana monastery called Devaraja (Tianwang Jingshe K-E#), where Mahayana 
monks were living. As Faxian wrote, this Vinaya manuscript was brought from Jetavana to 
Pataliputra in order to re-establish the order of the Buddhist community there. From this, we 
can conclude that the Mahayana monks in this monastery belonged to the Mahasamghika 
school and that the said Devaraja monastery was thus a Mahasamghika-cum-Mahayana one.” 


are related: “... the Mahayana is included in the Mahavastu of the Mahasamghika Pitaka, because it contains 
characteristically [Mahayana material] like the "Sttra on the Ten Stages" (Dasabhimika-sitra) and the 
Perfections (paramita). ...” (quoted from Skilling 2013b: 202). 

8 Cf. Bareau 1955: 60f. (16), 238 (201). 

“ Cf. the following verses found in the Mahdvastu, an Avadana text of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins: 
Mvu I 171.12~15 = Mvu(tr) I 135: “The sweet voice of the Dasabalas pervades a whole assembly. It makes a 
whole assembly understand, even though nayutas of worlds are gathered there. Though it speak in one language, 
this utterance becomes current everywhere, even in the barbaric assemblies of the Scythians, the Greeks, the 
Chinese, the Ramathas, the Persians, and the Daradas.” Cf. Bareau 1955: 58(4), 145(55). This topic is discussed, 
in detail, in Iwagami 2011: 119~125. 

® Cf. Kv 560f. 

8° See Kv-a(M) 171.24. Vetulyaka; Kv-a(J) 173.2. Vetullaka. 

87 E.g. Vkn 1.10, v. 10. ekam ca vacam bhagavan pramufcase nanarutam ca parisad vijdnati | yathasvakam 
cartha vijanate jano jinasya avenikabuddhalaksanam //; Samadh(D) I 198.7~10. ekasvara tu tava lokahita 
nanadhimukti svaru niscarati | ekaiku manyi mama bhasi jino [brihi smitam ta kr]tu kasya krte |! (= Prasp 
368.2f.); for further occurences, cf. Iwagami 2011: 111~141. 

8 In the Da Zhidu lun, the author says that the scripture of the Prajnaparamita on which he comments is only a 
tiny piece of the larger Prajnapdaramitd scripture, consisting of thousands of billions of verses, preserved in the 
palaces of the kings of ndgas and asuras and gods. As the Buddha not only himself preached but also produced 
countless bodies in innumerable worlds by his supernatural powers, his teachings are immeasurable. iil bE 
SPAR, WC CRO ER) , AB oT > Ciiboaih) , ATA > GHEE, BAI HE 
. mK, AT eS. Arle ? WK, FE, ATR A, aber aie, UTA, eae 
fe, ikea, CIRCA HERE ah) ABBE, Dah | RCE ET ACT HE, FRR, {nl 
Dik ? HRI brah, Meet tt Pee (Lei, pciicrratftet, (756a29~b6). 

© T. 22, no. 1425, 548a29~b25; T. 51, no. 2085, 864b16~23; cf. Abhis III 567~574. 
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It is also significant that Faxian received a copy of the Vaitulya-mahdaparinirvana-sutra (i.e. 
the Mahdaparinirvana mahasitra) from a lay follower of this monastery.” 

The close relationship between the Mahasamghikas and the Mahayana in 
Pataliputra is demonstrated also by the following description in Xuanchang (Kl; 416~484 
C.E.)’s biography of Harivarman (ca. 250~350 C.E.), the author of *Satyasiddhisastra (or 
*Tattvasiddhi; Chengshilun J iii; T. 32, no. 1646): “At that time, monks of the 
Mahasamghikas, who were dwelling in Pataliputra, all followed the Mahayana, considering it 
as the basis of the five schools (41.141; patica nikdyah).’””! 


(11) Mahayana Buddhism and the Madhyamikas, Yogacaras and Sarvastivadins 
(11.1) Texts which quote Mahayana scriptures 

To my surprise, throughout the whole Abhidharma section of the Taisho Edition of 
the Chinese Tripitaka, vols. 26~29, 3,644 pages in all, neither the Prajnaparamita as the 
name of a scripture nor the Lotus Sutra, Avatamsakasutra, Gandavyitha or any Mahayana 
scripture is referred to. Most probably, this means that the Abhidharmists of the 
Sarvastivadins and Dharmaguptakas” did not read (or dared not quote) Mahayana scriptures. 
On the other hand, the authors of the texts, in which Mahayana scriptures are quoted, seem to 
have been monks, belonging to the Mahasamghikas or at least related to this school. 

The relationship between the Ptrvasailas, a sub-school of the Mahasamghikas, and 
Nagarjuna has been pointed out already.” I assume also that he belonged to the 
Mahasamghikas for the following reasons: 

(1) Nagarjuna seems to have been active in the Andhaka/Andhraka region, where the 
Andhaka shool, which was a sub-school of the Mahasamghikas, was thriving.’ From 
Nagarjunakonda (meaning “Nagarjuna Hill”), which was named after Nagarjuna, 11 
inscriptions, dating back to the 3™ century C.E., of the Aparasailas, Purvasailas and 
Bahusruttyas, all of which were sub-schools of the Mahasamghikas, were discovered, 
apart from one inscription of the Mahisasakas and two of the Vibhajyavadin.” It is clear 
that the Mahasamghikas school and its sub-schools were popular there at that time. 

(2) The *Lokanuvartand-sitra was translated into Chinese by Lokaksema (fl. ca. 
170~190 CE), entitled Neicang Baibao jing Wik FRX (T. 17, no. 807) and is called a 
mahayanasiutra in the Tibetan translation.” As has been pointed out already’’, a part of 


°° T. 51, no. 2085, 864b27; T. 55, no. 2145, 60b2~11; cf. Abhis III 570~572. 

* T, 55, no. 2145, 79al2f. RRA TH MB EE , WRS Ae, DEA ZA. 

*” Bareau (1950) and Mizuno (1966 = 1996: 319~340) assume that T. 28, no. 1548, the Shelifu Apitanlun #34] 
Fb bil PA sea} (*Sariputrabhidharma) is a Dharmaguptaka text. I agree with their assumption on the basis of my 
own research of this text in comparison with the Chinese translation of the Dasottarasitra in the Dirghagama of 
the same school (cf. Karashima 2000: 5, 157~215). 

° Cf. Walser 2005: 88: “... Nagarjuna probably lived in a Pirvasailya, Aparasailya, or Caityaka monastery 
during the time he wrote the Ratnavali.” Mitrikeski (2009) has demonstrated also the relationship between 
Nagarjuna and the Pirvasaila school. Cf. also Mabbett 1998. 

* Cf. Tsukamoto 1980: 461~462. 

°° Cf. Tsukamoto 1980: 500~502; IBInsc I 313~352. 

°° Tib(Pk) 866, Tib(D) 200. ‘phags pa ‘Jig rten gyi rjes su ’thun par ‘jug pa zhes bya ba theg pa chen po’i mdo 
(*arya-Lokanuvartana nadma mahayanasiutra). 

*’ Takahara 1969; Shizutani 1974: 282~283, 315~318; Harrison 1982, 1995; Shimoda 1997: 254~256; Guang 
Xing 2006; Mitrikeski 2009: 155~157. 
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this scripture corresponds well to a portion of the Mahdvastu (Mvu I 167.15~170.10), an 
Avadana text of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins, another sub-school of the 
Mahasamghikas. Therefore, it is quite probable that the *Lokdanuvartanda-sitra was 
composed by somebody, belonging to the Mahasamghika school or its sub-school. As 
Harrison has pointed out, verses 19 and 20 of Nagarjuna’s Niraupamyastava are based on 
this scripture.”** From this, we may assume that Nagarjuna was well versed in texts of this 
particular school. 

In the Sutrasamuccaya, which is ascribed to Nagarjuna, there are many quotations 
from various Mahayana scriptures,” though this is now doubted.'” Similarly, in the Da zhidu 
lun (*Mahdaprajnaparamitasastra; hereafter Mpps), a commentary on the Larger 
Prajnaparamita, ascribed also to Nagarjuna and preserved only in a Chinese translation by 
Kumarajiva, not only the Prajnaparamita scripture but also a variety of Mahayana scriptures 
are quoted frequently'®' —— the Lotus Sutra is quoted 22 times! However, it is doubtful that 
this text was composed by the same Nagarjuna (the author of the Madhyamakasastra), whom 
we are discussing.'” This text is based apparently on the Sarvastivadin tradition’, therefore, 
I agree with Etienne Lamotte’s assumption that this work was composed at the beginning of 
the 4" century by a North Indian monk of the Sarvastivada school, who converted to the 
Mahayana Buddhism (as did Vasubandhu, as we shall see later).'"* However, as has been 


105 


pointed out already'”, quite a few parts of the text were added by the translator, Kumarajiva, 


or his disciples in China. 

In his Prasannapada, Madhyamakavatara and the Siinyatasaptativrtti, Candrakirti 
(ca. 570~650 or ca. 560~640 C.E.) quotes many Mahayana scriptures, such as the 
Prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarikasitra, Samdadhirdjasitra, Dasabhimikasitra, 
Ratnakitasutra, Lankavatarasitra etc.'*° In these texts, he also quotes verses from the above- 
mentioned Lokdnuvartana-siitra.'"’ In addition to this, in his Madhyamakavatara, he quotes 
the same verses, referring to them as “verses of the Pirvasailas” (MAv 134.1), again a sub- 
school of the Mahasamghikas, while in his Prasannapada, he quotes the same verses, saying 
they are from the Agama(s) (Prasp 548.5. Ggamasitresu). In his works, he criticised the 
Vijhanavada, Vaibhasika and Sautrantika, all of which seem to have been related to the 
Sarvastivada school, and the Sammitiyas.'*’ From these facts, one may assume that 
Candrakirti belonged to the Mahasamghika school. 


*® Tucci 1932: 318, vs. 19~20. Cf. Harrison 1982: 224; Mitrikeski 2009: 156~157. 

” Cf. Pasadika 1989; Ichishima 1990: 16(271)~24(263). 

100 Tchishima 2000: 289; Harrison 2007. 

"| Cf. Mpps IIL, pp. XX XII~XXXVII. 

' Except for the Ratndvali, Nagarjuna hardly used the word mahayana, cf. Warder 1973; Fronsdal 1998: 96, n. 
7. The ascription of the Ratnavali to Nagarjuna, in which the term mahayana frequently occurs, is doubted by 
some scholars (Fronsdal Joc. cit.), while Walser defends its authorship; cf. Walser 2005: 271 ff. 

' Cf. Mpps IIL, pp. XVU~XVIIL. 

'* Cf. Mpps IIL, pp. V~L, esp. pp. XIV, L. I do not agree with Yinshun (1990), who assumes that this text was 
composed by Nagarjuna of the Mahasamghika school, nor with Junsho Kato, who maintains that Mpps is a 
composition by Kumarajiva. Cf. also Takeda 2005: 105~107, 178~198. 

' Hikata 1958: LII~LXXV. 

06 Cf. Prasp 625~629; MAv(tr.J) 6~7; Ssv(tr.G) 286~301. 

7 Cf. Harrison 1982: 225~227; Shimoda 1997: 254~255; Ssv(tr.G) 41, 130, n. 268. 

§ Cf. YSV(tr.F) 224, n. 407. 
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In his Siksa@samuccaya, Santideva (fl. 685~763') quotes a variety of Mahayana 
scriptures as well, such as the Prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarikasiutra etc.''° Moreover, 
he is said to have worshipped Majijusri Bodhisatva.'"! In the Siksdsamuccaya, a Vinaya text, 
Bhiksuprakirnaka by name, is quoted without referring to the name of its school (Siks 
154:17), and the cited sentences agree with those in the Vinaya text of the Mahasamghika- 
Lokottaravadins.'” Probably, he did not feel the necessity of referring to the school’s name, 
because it was of his own school. On the other hand, when he quotes the Vinaya of the 
Sarvastivada school, he refers to the school’s name, e.g. “Sarvastivadin”, “Sarvastivadaka’’. 
Thus, one may assume that he was a monk of the Mahasamghikas or its sub-school.'" 

Dipamkarasrijfiana (also known as Atisa; 982~1054 C.E.) was born in Southeast 
Bengal, ordained into the Mahasamghika tradition at the age of 28 and went to Gugé in West 
Tibet where he died. In his Mahdastitrasamuccaya, he quotes 83 sorts of scriptures, including 
many Mahayana ones'”. 

Thus, Nagarjuna, Candrakirti, Santideva and Dipamkarasrijfiana, who quote 
Mahayana scriptures in their texts, were probably monks of the Mahasamghika tradition. 


(11.2) Vasubandhu —a vaitulika and “dropout” from the Sarvastivada 

However, some may say that the famous Mahayanist, Vasubandhu (ca. 350~430 or 
400~480 C.E.), was a Sarvastivada monk, who is said to have been ordained into the 
Sarvastivada tradition, studied the Abhidharma philosophy of that school and composed the 
Abhidharmakosa, a summary of the tenets of that school, and its auto-commentary, namely 
the Abhidharmakosa-bhasya. Later, he converted to Mahayana Buddhism under the influence 
of his elder brother, Asanga, and wrote commentaries on the Mahayana scriptures. 

There is another Abhidharma text, namely the Abhidharmadipa by Dipakara (ca. 
450~550 C.E.?), an orthodox Sarvastivadin, which follows Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa- 
bhasya in its structure. In this text, the Vaitulikas and Vasubandhu are criticised harshly. 

“The Sarvastivadins think that the three times (of the present, past, and future) exist, 
three sorts of unchangeable things. However, the Vibhajyavadins and the Darstantikas 
admit that only the present exists. The Vaitulikas, who are illogical siinyatavadins, think 
that nothing exists. The Pudgalavadins, who proclaim the existence of the indeterminate, 
also assert that pudgala exists as substance. ... Only the Sarvastivadins, conforming to 
reasoning and the Agamas, are correct. The Darstantikas, Vaitulikas and Pudgalavadins, 
not conforming to reasoning or the Agamas, are erroneous philosophers.” (Abhidh-d 
257.4~258.8) 

“The Vaitulikas fancy that what originates in dependence (on something else), does not 
exist, since its self-nature (is wanting). ... (They fancy): ‘Because the self-nature is 


'® Bea(tr) viii. 

"0 Siks 367~371. 

"! Bea(tr) viii, 191. 

'? Ishida 1993: 2. 

"3 Enomoto 2004: 674, n. 51. 

"4 According to Mochizuki (2013: 729f.), in the Mahasitrasamuccaya, 83 different scriptures are quoted at 273 
places, while in the Siksdsamuccaya, 88 are quoted at 360 places. However, the quoted sentences do not 
overlap. Therefore, Atisa did not take these quotations from the pre-existing Siksdsamuccaya. 
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wanting, all dharmas are void of self (nir-dtman) like a wheel of fire.’” (Abhidh-d 
276.5~11) 

“(As Vasubandhu maintains,) if the Lord, by the power of meditation, would, at will, 
produce a new sentient being, who is equipped with consciousness and faculties, or 
would prolong his (i.e. the Lord’s) own life, which had not been prolonged before, by 
means of his previous karman and the power of yoga, then, the Buddha, the Lord would 
become (the same as) Narayana (= Visnu), because (it would mean that) he would have 
produced a completely new sentient being magically. Moreover, (Vasubandhu maintains,) 
he (i.e. the Buddha), out of compassion, would never enter parinirvana, (and thus) he 
would eliminate the dangers of confusion of his teachings. These views should be 
ignored, because this "Venerable" (bhadanta, i.e. Vasubandhu) is trying to lead (people) 
towards the texts of the Vaitulikas (vaitulikasastra).” (Abhidh-d 101.3~8"'°) 

What the Vaitulikas, who were labelled “illogical stinyatavadins”’, are said to have 
maintained, is none other than what the Prajnaparamita, Saddharmapundarika-sutra, 
Samadhirdjastitra, Mahaparinirvana mahasitra state. Thus, it is clear that the so-called 
Mahayana texts were completely irreconcilable with the orthodox Sarvastivadins. 

Moreover, in the Abhidharmadipa, Vasubandhu, who converted from the 
Sarvastivada Abhidharma standpoint to Mahayana Buddhism, is called disdainfully “a 
vaitulika, who dropped out of the Sarvastivada (school)” (Sarvastivada-vibhrasti-vaitulika).''° 

If Mahayana Buddhism had originated from the Sarvastivada school, the 
Abhidharmadipa would not have criticised the Vaitulikas or Vasubandhu so harshly. It is, 
thus, clear that the Sarvastivada school was irreconcilable with Mahayana Buddhism, which 
originated from the Mahasamghika school, which was antagonistic towards the Sarvastivada 
school. Therefore, Vasubandhu had to “convert” to Mahayana Buddhism, which was 
considered as “dropping out”. 


(11.3) The Sarvastivadins did not accept Mahayana Buddhism 

The following facts also indicate that the Sarvastivada school originally did not 
accept Mahayana Buddhism. 

(1) From several places on the northern route of the Silk Road, such as in Qizil, 
Kucha and Turfan, more than ten thousand Sanskrit fragments have been discovered, now 
preserved in Berlin, London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Beijing etc. Amongst them, there are more 
than one thousand fragments of Vinaya texts, which belong to the Sarvastivadins or the so- 
called Milasarvastivadins apart from a few exceptions. This reflects the historical fact that 
the Sarvastivada tradition was predominant in the regions along the northern edge of the 
Tarim Basin. Apart from these Vinaya fragments, there are many thousands of fragments of 
canonical sutras, Avadanas and Abhidharma texts of so-called Nikaya-Buddhism, which, 


"5 tathapi tu yuktimaduttaram ucyate. yadi bhagavan samddhibalena svecchaya (’)piirvam sattvam 
savijnanakam sendriyam utpddayet, svatmano va jivitam anaksiptam prakkarmabhir yogabalendksipet, tato 
buddho bhagavan Narayanikrtah syat apurvasattvanirmanat. sa ca karunikatvan n’ eva parinirvaydt, 
sasanafm}sambhedasamdehams ca cchindyat. tasmad Vaitulikasadstrapravesadvaram Gdrabdham tena 
bhadantenéty adhyupeksyam etat. Cf. Jaini 1958a: 550f. = 2001: 196; Mitomo 2007: 397. 

"6 Abhidh-d 282.1. Sarvastivada-vibhrastir vaituliko; cf. Jaini 1958: 52f. = 2001: 187f.; Mitomo 2007: 208, 
615. According to Mitomo 2007: 615, n. 215, the manuscript reads “°vada-vibhrasti-vaituliko”’. 
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most probably, belong mainly to the above-mentioned tradition. Compared to the huge 
number of these fragments of Nikaya-Buddhist texts, there are much fewer than one hundred 
fragments of Mahayana scriptures, amongst which quite a few are written in South Turkestan 
Brahmi and are assumed to have been brought from Khotan.'” If Mahayana Buddhism had 
originated from the Sarvastivada tradition or this school had accepted Mahayana Buddhism, 
many more Mahayana fragments would have been expected.''* Probably, this fact reflects that 
the Sarvastivada school did not accept Mahayana Buddhism until much later in those 
peripheral regions of Nikaya-Buddhism —— it is well known that peripheral areas are often 
more conservative than the centre. 

(2) Moreover, themes of the mural paintings of the above-mentioned regions, such 
as Kizil and Bezeklik, are of previous buddhas, Sakyamuni Buddha and Maitreya, as the next 
Buddha of the future, as well as the Jdtaka stories of Sakyamuni Buddha. There are no 
images of the manifestation of multiple buddhas as seen in Gandhara nor two Buddhas’ 
sitting together beside a stijpa as described in the Lotus Sutra and depicted in Gilgit'!’. The 
Mahasamghikas held the notion of the existence of many contemporaneous buddhas of the 


ten directions.'”° 


They also held that the Buddha could produce multiple physical 
manifestations (nirmanakaya) in order to preach to many sentient beings. Those notions were 
viewed as heretical by the Sarvastivadins and other Sthaviravada schools. However, multiple 
buddhas of the ten directions and magically-manifested buddhas, who preach to people, are 
commonly depicted in Mahayana scriptures. The lack of such depictions in Northern Silk 
Road paintings indicates that the dominant Sarvastivadins, there, did not accept Mahayana 
Buddhist views, which originated from their antagonists, the Mahasamghikas. 

The notion and worship of contemporaneous buddhas of other worlds, such as 
Amitabha, Aksobhya, Bhaisajyaguru were possible in the tenets of the Mahasamghikas, while 
they were irreconcilable with those of the Sarvastivadins. On the other hand, the notions of 
the next Buddha, namely Maitreya, and also those, becoming future buddhas, though not 
simultaneously but one after another (such as the one thousand buddhas in the “Blessed 
Aeon” [Bhadrakalpa]), do not contradict the Sarvastivada doctrines. I assume, then, that the 
worship of Buddha Maitreya and the wish to meet him, were popular particularly amongst the 
followers of Sarvastivada Buddhism, because the worship of Amitabha etc. in other Buddha 
worlds was unacceptable in its tenets. Needless to say, the Mahasamghikas and Mahayana 
Buddhists could and did worship both the future and contemporaneous buddhas. This may 


"7 Cf. BLSF II 29f.; Wille 2014, 2014a; Hartmann / Wille 2014, 2014a. I should like to thank Klaus Wille for 
providing me with this information. 

"8Tn contrast to this feature of Sanskrit fragments discovered in the Northern Silk Road, the situation of 
Buddhist manuscripts and fragments discovered in Bamiyan, Afghanistan is completely different. The Chinese 
Buddhist monk Xuanzang reported the existence of monasteries of the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravada school 
there. The manuscripts and fragments discovered in the last two decades in Bamiyan and now located in the 
Schoyen Collection in Norway include a large number of Mahayana scriptures as well as Mahasamghika Vinaya 
texts. Some fragments are in Gandhari written in Kharosthi script, dating 2"~4" centuries, while others are in 
Sanskrit written in Brahmi scripts, dating 2"'~8" centuries. The same scripts were used for writing Mahayana 
scriptures and the Mahasamghika Vinaya texts. These facts indicate the close relationship between Mahayana 
Buddhism and the Mahasamghika school. Cf. Braarvig 2014. 

"° Hauptmann 2008: 353, 357. 

° Guang 2005: 57 with further references. 
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explain why Maitreya was so popular in the literature and arts of the Northern Silk Road as 
well as in the Yogacara school, which was none other than the result of the amalgamation of 
Sarvastivada Abhidharma and Mahayana thought, which was founded by the above- 
mentioned Vasubandhu and his elder brother Asanga, who is said to have received teachings 
from Bodhisatva Maitreya in Tusita Heaven'*' —— hence, some works of the Yogacara school 
are ascribed to a mythical author named Maitreya. Also, one should not forget that, though 
these two brothers had converted to Mahayana Buddhism, they remained Sarvastivadin 
monks all their lives, because they had been ordained into that school, held its Vinaya rules 
and had to recite the Pratimoksasitra, belonging to this school, every fortnight at the 
Posadha ceremony —— there was no Mahayana Pratimoksasiitra nor a monk who was 
ordained as a Mahayana monk in India. This is often misunderstood by modern scholars. It is 
also pointed out that the Yogacara school masters, who were also Sarvastivadin monks, in 
Gandhara, e.g. Samgharaksa, Vasumitra etc., wished to be reborn in Tusita Heaven in order to 
meet Bodhisatva Maitreya and so finally become buddhas after him.'” 

Another illustrative example of the conversion from Sarvastivada Abhidharma to 
Mahayana thought is Kumarajiva (WEEE HET 350~409 or 344~413 C.E.; a contemporary of 
Vasubandhu). According to the Chusanzangji ji th =jmadSé (T. 55, no. 2145, 100b~c), he 
studied the Agamas of the Sarvastivada school in Kashmir and the Ekottardgama and 
Abhidharma texts of the same school in Kashgar. Having returned to Kucha and reaching the 
age of 20, he was fully ordained and received the Vinaya Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins from 
Vimalaksa from Kashmir. Around this time, he met Stiryasoma and learned Mahayana 
Buddhism from him and, being amazed at its thought, he further read the Malamadhyamaka- 
karika and the Satasdstra. He found a manuscript of the Larger Prajidparamita at New 
Temple in Kucha but while reading it, Mara came and made the letters disappear. Knowing it 
was the action of Mara, he held fast to his resolve, then Mara left him and the letters 
reappeared. Again, while Kum§arajiva was reading Mahayana scriptures at Great Temple of 
Queli (#242 45%) later on, a voice from the sky suddenly said: “You are an intelligent person. 
Why are you reading these?” He replied: “You must be a little Mara. Go away! My mind is 
unshakable like the Earth.” Kumarajiva stayed there and continued to read Mahayana 
scriptures and sdastras extensively, all of which he mastered. The legend about his being 
hindered by Mara, while reading the Mahayana scriptures, indicates that his commitment to 
Mahayana thought was criticised by his fellow monks in Sarvastivada-dominant Kucha. 


(11.4) The Adoption of Mahayana Buddhism by the Sarvastivadins and 
Abhayagirivasins 

As the Sarvastivadin monks, Vasubandhu and Kumarajiva had converted from the 

Sarvastivada Abhidharma standpoint to Mahayana thought, even though being criticised by 


"1 Cf e.g. T. 51, no. 2049, Posupandou fashi zhuan S26K8= GISELE [The Bibliography of Vasubandhu], 188c 
= Li/ Dalia 2002: 40. 

' Cf. Uchimoto 2012. It should be noted that, if any Sarvastivadin desired to become a buddha, his wish would 
be fulfilled only by meeting the future Buddha, Maitreya, and receiving a prediction of becoming a buddha from 
him. Thus, the notion of becoming a future buddha in this school did not contradict its tenets, which differed 
from those of the Mahasamghikas and Mahayana Buddhism. 
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their colleagues, there must have been more and more Sarvastivadins, probably from the 
fourth century onwards, who gradually adopted the latter way of thinking, while remaining 
monks of the Sarvastivada school. Thus, at the time of Yijing #2}9t (635~713 C.E.), who was 
a Miulasarvastivadin monk and stayed in India from 673 to 687 C.E., there were Mahayana 
Buddhists in all the Buddhist schools. He wrote: “In the four nikayas, or principal schools'”, 
there are no clear distinctions between Mahayana and Hinayana. In Northern India and on the 
islands of the Southern Sea, there is only Htnayana. In China, (monks) are inclined to 
Mahayana. In other regions, both practise side by side. If we look at the reality of the 
situation, there is no difference concerning their disciplines — the five chapters (of Vinaya 
rules) are commonly enacted and the Four (Noble) Truths are also commonly practised. 
Those, who worship bodhisatvas and read Mahayana scriptures are called Mahayanists, while 
those, who do not perform these are called Hinayanists.'*” 

In this connection, it should be noted that the “Gilgit manuscripts”, discovered in 
1931, in the village of Naupur, several miles west of Gilgit, are assumed to have been a part 
of a library, belonging to a small community of monks of the 7" or 8" century. The collection 
contains a variety of Mahayana scriptures as well as various Vinaya and Avadana texts of the 
Miulasarvastivadins, though the scripts of these two groups differ from one another.'” This 
fact indicates that the (Mila-)Sarvastivadin monks there also collected Mahayana scriptures 
and probably read them. 

Moreover, we find the following expression in an inscription from Eastern India, 
dating back to the 9" or 10" century: deyadhammo yam pravara-mahdjana-jayinah Sakya- 
bhiksor aryamilasarvastivadaparsada-Vanga-visayika-sthavira-Dharmmamittrasya (“This is 
the pious gift of Dharmamitra, a follower of the excellent Mahayana, an elderly Buddhist 
monk from the Vanga region, belonging to the assembly of the Mulasarvastivadins’”’)’”*. 

There was also a group of Theravadins, who adopted Mahayana Buddhism. In 
Xuanzang’s Datang Xiyuji A/F Pad (646 C.E.), the expression dasheng shangzuobu KH 
ABH =(*Mahayana-Sthaviravada) occurs five times in the descriptions concerning 
Magadha, Kalinga, Simhala, Bharukaccha, and Surastra.'*’ Datang Xiyuji says: “In Sri Lanka, 
there are several hundred monasteries with twenty thousand monks, following the Dharma of 
the Mahayana-Sthaviravadins. 200 years after the introduction of Buddhism there, two 
schools were formed. One is the Mahaviharavasin school, which rejects Mahayana, practising 
only Hinayana. The other one is the Abhayagirivasin school, which studies both teachings 


3 According to Yijing, in India there were only four principal schools (nikdya), namely the Arya- 
Mahasamghika-nikaya, Arya-Sthavira-nikaya, Arya-Milasarvastivada-nikaya and Arya-Sammitiya-nikaya. 
They were subdivided into 7, 3, 4 and 4 schools, respectively. Thus, 18 schools existed in all. Cf. NHJ 
205a25~b4, NHJ(tr) 7f. 

NHJ 205c9~14; cf. NHJ(tr) 14f. Cf. also what Faxian wrote concerning the situation in Mathura: “The 
masters of the Abhidharma make their offerings to it; those of the Vinaya make theirs to it. Once a year, they 
make offerings and each group has its own day for it. Followers of Mahayana present offerings to the 
Prajnaparamita, Mafijusri and Avalokitasvara (ITH E).” (T. 51, no. 2085, 859b25~28). 

"5 Cf. von Hintiber 2014. 

26 Mitra 1998: 285. 

27 'T. 51, no. 2087, 918b14, 929a4, 934a15, 935c2, 936c16, respectively. 
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and proclaims the Tripitakas.”'** The Mahabodhi monastery of the *Mahayana-Sthaviravada 
school in Magadha was built by a king of Sri Lanka. Kalinga and Bharukaccha, both of 
which had more than ten monasteries of this school, were not only geographically, but also 
culturally related closely to Sri Lanka. Surastra, located in Western India, which flourished 
due to overseas commerce, had more than fifty monasteries of this school with over three 
thousand monks and it is not impossible that the Buddhism there was influenced by the Sri 
Lankan school. Therefore, Sasaki and Ji Xianlin assume that the expression *Mahayana- 
Sthaviravada designated the Abhayagirivasins, a sub-school of Theravada in Sri Lanka, 
which adopted Mahayana Buddhism during the reign of King Voharikatissa (214~236 C.E.) 
but was denounced because of this by the orthodox Mahaviharavasins. I agree with this 
assumption. '” 

Thus, Mahayana Buddhism, which originated from the Mahasamghikas, was later 
adopted by other schools as well. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I assume that members of the Mahasamghikas composed new 
scriptures, often consisting of questions and answers, thus condemning the conservative 
thoughts on Buddhist doctrines and called these newly-composed texts vedulla / vaitulya, 
meaning that they were “irregular” as Buddha’s scriptures but “incomparable, peerless”. 
Later, they came to be called, in a more positive way, vaipulya “full development, abundance, 
plenty, fullness”. Much later still, they came to be called mahdydna-sitra as well. Those who 
composed, recited, copied, read or proclaimed these “new scriptures”’, did not call themselves 
“mahayanists” in the beginning, as after all, they were members of the Mahasamghikas. 
Therefore, it is quite natural that the name mahdydna does not occur in early Indian 
inscriptions. However, that does not mean at all that Mahayana Buddhism was a “minority 
movement”, as Schopen maintains'*’. Its followers produced a great number of new 
scriptures, as we can see from the early Chinese translations and recent discoveries of 
Gandhari manuscripts. As time went by, and these Mahayana scriptures and doctrines became 
much more popular, members of other schools began to acknowledge and absorb them as 
well. Thus, Mahayana-cum-Sarvastivada and Mahayana-cum-Sthaviravada came into 
existence. I assume, further, that the original background of the Madhyamaka school, 
founded by Nagarjuna, might have been the Mahasamghikas, while that of the Yogacara 


school, founded by Vasubandhu and Asanga may have been the Sarvastivadins.'*! 


8 T. 51, no. 2087, 934a14~18. Eight granite tablets, dating back to the ninth century, on which a Mahayana text, 
the Sarvatathagatadhisthana-hrdaya is engraved, have been discovered in the ancient Abhayagiri monastery. 
They show testimony to the fact that Mahayana Buddhism was present in ninth-century Sri Lanka. Cf. Schopen 
1982 = 2005: 306~313. 

9 Sasaki 1964, 1985: 132~134, Ji 1981 = 1998: 52~73. Cf. also Bechert 1973: 13f. 

30 Schopen 2005: 268. Cf. Skilling 2013: 98~106. 

31 Tt is interesting that Yijing wrote about the real situation of Mahayana Buddhism in India as follows: “There 
are but two kinds of so-called Mahayana. First, the Madhyamika; second, the Yoga. The former professes that 
what is commonly called existence is, in reality, non-existence, and every object is but an empty show, like an 
illusion, whereas the latter affirms that there exist no outer things in reality, but only inward thoughts, and all 
things exist only in the mind.” (cf. NHJ[tr] 15); NHJ. 205c14~16. PB AFCA — A, HN, 
fil, “BLEUE, HMA, FRO SMIRAA, SA MEG, Later, the two traditions were fused 
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